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NEW NATIVE WORKS 
AT WESTMINSTER 
FESTIVAL 


Choir School Gives First Hear- 
ings to Twenty-two American 
Chamber Music and Choral 
Compositions 


Old Organ Music Heard 


Novelties Chosen from Among 
300 Entered in Competition 
Reveal Varying Degrees of 
Merit — Noted Soloists and 
Princeton Choir Heard 


By Rona.p F. Ever 


PRINCETON, N. J., May 21. 


ATIVE composers had their say 
N uninterruptedly for three days at 

the festival of contemporary 
American music sponsored by the 
Westminster Choir School here on May 
18, 19 and 20. The festival, promised 
as an annual event, brought forward 
twenty-two first performances of works 
selected in competition from among 300 
or more submitted for consideration, in 
addition to a few pieces not entered in 
the contest and one especially commis 
sioned by the school for this occasion. 

The six afternoon and evening ses- 
sions were scheduled to produce exam- 
ples of organ, choral and chamber music 
but only the last two types materialized 
because, in the opinion of the judges, the 
organ works submitted were too con 
ventional to merit a place in the pro- 
gram. Carl Weinrich therefore fell 
back upon music by Titelouze and 
Sweelinck (dating from the sixteenth 
century) for his organ recital which 
opened the festival on the afternoon of 
May 18. 

In fact, no American music whatever 
was heard on the opening day, for in 
the evening the composers and the audi- 
ence treated themselves to a conference 
under the chairmanship of Roy Harris, 
who posed a question as to whether it 
is possible to establish a polytonal or 
atonal choral literature in view of the 
medium through which it must be ex- 
pressed. An interesting development 
here was the expression of an opinion 
from the medium itself. The student 
body of the school (themselves chor- 
isters) voted almost unanimously for 
the new mode. Among those who took 
part in the evening’s discussions besides 
Mr. Harris were Carl Engel, Isadore 
Freed and Walter Koons, NBC official. 

The actual seances with contemporary 
music of the nation began with a cham- 
ber music program on the afternoon of 
May 19, performed by the Gordon 
String Quartet, composed of Jacques 
Gordon and David Sackson, violins; 
Paul Robyn, viola, and Naoum Ben- 
ditzky, ‘cello; in addition to Harry 
Cumpson, pianist, and John Gaius 
Baumgartner, bass-baritone. Messrs. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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To Conduct the Summer Series in Cleveland: Top Row, from the Left, Hans Kindler, Rudolph 
Ringwall, Erno Rapee; Bottom Row, Frank Black, Karl Krueger, José Iturbi 


CLEVELAND, June 10.—The Great 
Lakes Symphony, composed in part of 
players from the Cleveland Orchestra, 
will give six concerts each week during 
the summer at the Great Lakes Expo- 
sition from the orchestra shell in the 
Sherwin-Williams Plaza at the entrance 
to the Mall. Rudolph Ringwall is the 





MONTEUX REENGAGED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Signs Three-year Contract to 
Conduct Symphony—Armsby 
to Head Association 
SAN Francisco, June 10.—Pierre 
Monteux has signed a contract to con- 
tinue as conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony for a term of three years. 
The San Francisco Musical Association 
has just ended a successful season with 
a surplus fund for the first time in 

many years. 

Leonora Wood Armsby was elected 
president of the Association, succeeding 
Joseph S. Thompson. Mrs. Armsby was 
vice-president and managing director 
during the past year and will continue 
in the latter capacity in her new office. 





Soloists for Stadium’s First Week 

In addition to Albert Spalding, al- 
ready announced as soloist at the open- 
ing of the New York Stadium on 
June 24, Harold Bauer, pianist, will 
play on June 29. 


regular conductor, and Carl J. Vos- 
burgh, the manager, announces these 
guest conductors: Hans Kindler, July 
7 to 12; Erno Rapee, July 14 to 19: 
Frank Black, July 28 to Aug. 2; Karl 
Krueger, Aug. 4 to 9; José Iturbi, Aug 
25 to 30. There will be no admission 
charge for the concerts. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
FOR RAVINIA PARK 


Chicago Orchestra May Give 
Summer Series Sponsored 
by Festival Group 


Cuicaco, June 10.—The revival of 
Ravinia Park as a centre of the city’s 
summer musical activity became a 
strong possibility with the formation 
on May 27 of the Ravinia Festival As- 
sociation which will avail itself of Mrs. 
Louis Eckstein’s offer to donate the 
park for the coming season. 

The organization will sponsor a con 
cert series of five weeks by the Chicago 
Symphony, according to Henry E. 
Voegeli, manager of the orchestra, pro 
vided the necessary fund of $25,000 can 
be raised. Encouraging progress is re 
ported. The concerts will begin on 
July 3, with four concerts over each 
week-end featuring eminent guest con 
ductors. Popular prices will prevail. 

Willoughby G. Walling is acting 
chairman of the new association and R. 
E. Pritchard, treasurer. 





JOHNSON RETAINED 
AS MANAGER OF 
METROPOLITAN 


Accepts Post on Condition 
That Ziegler and Lewis Con- 
tinue to Share Burdens of 
Opera Control 


Hasselmans Resigns 


French Conductor Quits Post 
Held Since 1922 — Johnson 
to Hear New Singers on Trip 
to Europe — Some Engaged 
from Spring Season 


E. DWARD JOHNSON, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, has renewed his contract 
for the coming season, it was revealed 
on May 26. His previous contract ex 
pired in May. A condition made by 
Mr. Johnson was that “his right and 
left bowers,” Edward Ziegler, assistant 
manager, and Earle R. Lewis, box-office 
treasurer, be retained. One of the gen 
eral manager’s immediate problems is 
the selection of a new conductor for the 
French repertoire, as the result of the 
resignation of Louis Hasselmans, made 
public on May 25, the day before Mr 
Johnson sailed for Europe. Mr. Has 
selmans’s retirement was made known 
in the publication of an exchange of 
letters between him and Mr. Johnson. 

The conductor explained in his note, 
dated May 10, that “I must now put 
my activities in another field where it 
will be rather difficult, if not impossible, 
to incorporate the duties which I have 
assumed at the Metropolitan since 
1922.” He did not state the nature of 
his new duties. 

A few hours before he sailed on the 
Normandie on May 26, Mr. Johnson, 
in a press conference, made public de 
tails concerning the popular spring 
season and the coming winter season. 
His sailing was advanced a few days 
because of imperative business arrange- 
ments. 

One of these was an interview with 
Marjorie Lawrence, the Australian so 
prano, in Paris before her departure for 
South America, about certain new roles 
to be added to her repertoire at the 
Metropolitan during the coming season 
He will also seek new artists, new 
operas and new production methods. 

Mr. Johnson expressed himself as 
delighted with the favorable reaction of 
the public towards the popular priced 
spring season of opera which he re 
garded as a success. “We have proven,” 
he said, “what I had believed possible 
that with young, talented people who 
were willing to work, good perform- 
ances could be given. The salient char 
acteristic of the season has been the ex 
cellence of the ensemble. 

“The chorus and orchestra have been 

(Continued on page 4) 
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JOHNSON RENEWS CONTRACT BEFORE SAILING 


(Continued from page 3) 


admirable and in the case of the latter, 
the fact that we gave only five perform- 
ances a week made more rehearsals pos- 
sible. The individual artists for the 
most part, came up to our expectations 
and of the young people to whom we 
were able to give opportunities in lead- 
ing roles, we hope to retain at least 
seven for the ‘big season’ next winter. 
We heard more than 500 singers during 
the winter.” 

Reticent in expressing opinions con- 
cerning the soloists of the spring sea- 
son, Mr. Johnson admitted that both 
Muriel Dickson and Norman Cordon 
were considered “finds.” He spoke 
favorably of several of the other young 
singers but stated that he thought they 
needed further training. 

“The young people whom we are go- 
ing to retain will be given a list of 
roles and every time any opera con- 
taining these is rehearsed or performed, 
they will be required to attend so that 
they can leap in at short notice should 
any need arise. What we want above 
all is to train our replacements.” 

With regard to the repertoire, Mr. 
Johnson said that ‘Carmen’ had been 
the backbone of the season. Of the 
‘Orfeo’ as mimed by the American 
Ballet, he said that it was to be regarded 
as an experiment. 

“We feel,” he declared, “that with 
the revival of ‘The Bartered Bride’ and 
‘Orfeo’ we have lived up to our prom- 
ises, but we regret that the promised 
premiere of ‘Caponsacchi’ has had to be 
postponed until the winter season on ac- 
count of difficulties of production.” 

From other sources it was learned 
that there had been a deficit for the 
spring season, but it was less than had 
been anticipated. 


Exchange of Letters 


In his brief letter of resignation, 
Mr. Hasselmans declared that his 
many years with the splendid artist 
Edward Johnson, followed by the too 
short season where you have been my 
director, will certainly remain among the 
best souvenirs of my career.” He also 
paid tribute to the artists, chorus and 
orchestra men of the organization, and 
closed with a wish for the opera’s suc- 
cess and “the best of luck to my dear 
Pelléas.” Mr. Hasselmans conducted 
the first Metropolitan presentation of 
Debussy’s ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ in 
which Mr. Johnson and Lucrezia Bori 
sang the leading roles. In his fourteen 
years there, he also conducted the Met- 
ropolitan premieres of ‘L’Heure Es- 
pagnole,’ ‘La Habanera,’ ‘Le Roi de 
Lahore,’ ‘Don Quichotte,’ ‘Louise’ and 
the ballet, ‘Skyscrapers,’ in addition to 
works of the regular repertoire. 

Mr. Johnson, stating that for him it 
was a saddening farewell, wrote that 





during Hasselmans’s years at the Met- 
ropolitan “you have constantly proven 
by your faithful service your devotion 
to your art and to this institution. 
Furthermore, the sentiments provoked 
by your resignation are doubly deep be- 
cause I had the honor of singing under 
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your direction for a series of years pre- 
ceding my appointment to the post of 
general manager. 

Before coming to the Metropolitan, 
Mr. Hasselmans had conducted with the 
Chicago Opera, and had been widely 
known in Europe, through engagements 
with the Paris Opéra-Comique and 
with symphonic organizations in Paris, 
Spain and Monte Carlo. 
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NATIVE SINGERS FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


Cuicaco, June 10.—Vivian Della 
Chiesa, soprano, and Elizabeth Brown, 
contralto, both young American-born 
artists, have been engaged for next sea- 
son by the Chicago City Opera Com- 
pany, according to Paul Longone, gen- 
eral manager. 

Miss Della Chiesa, who will make 
her first appearance as Mimi in ‘La 
Bohéme,’ is a native of Chicago, a 
former Chicago Musical College stu- 
dent and an NBC artist. Twenty-one 
years old, she first gained public recog- 
nition as the winner of an “unknown 
singers contest” 
station several years ago. 

‘La Fiamma’ on the opening night 
of the season will introduce Miss Brown 
who is the daughter of a Mormon 
bishop and was born in Provo, Utah. 
She, too, has been a student at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, having studied 
there under Mme. Nellie Gardini for 
two seasons as a winner of a scholar- 
ship contest in Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. 
Longone heard her in a performance of 
‘Schwanda’ given by the University of 
Chicago Music Society. 
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conducted by a radio 





Elizabeth Brown Signing Her Chicago Opera 
Contract While Paul Longone Looks On. 
Inset, Vivian Della Chiesa 


CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA LISTS FURTHER PLANS 


To Give Verdi F Requiem and 
Beethoven’s Ninth with 
Philharmonic Chorus 


CLEVELAND, June 10.—Further plans 
for the Cleveland Orchestra’s season 
include Verdi’s ‘Manzoni Requiem’ 
and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
for which Boris Goldovsky will 
prepare the Cleveland Philharmonic 
Chorus. Soloists will be Rosa Tentoni, 
Rose Bampton, Dan Gridley, Helen 
Traubel, Nevada Van der Veer, Keith 
Falkner, and Chase Baromeo. 

Mr. Goldovsky, who will head the 
opera department of the Cleveland Insti- 
ture, has been chosen to succeed Beryl 
Rubinstein as director of the Singers 
Club. 

The Chamber Music Committee of the 
Musical Arts Association, Mrs. Dudley 
S. Blossom, chairman, presented the 
first concert on May 18, in a festival 
devoted to the works of Johnnes Brahms 
in the small auditorium of Severance 
Hall. Six concerts were included, end- 
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BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL PROGRAMS ANNOUNCED 





Boston Symphony to Give Three Con- 
certs Under Koussevitzky 
—Downes to Speak 

STOCKBRIDGE, Mass., June 10.—The 
three concerts of the Berkshire Sym- 
phonic Festival will be held this year 
on Aug. 13, 15 and 16 on the Hanna 
Farm near here and will enlist the 
services of the Boston Symphony under 
Serge Koussevitzky. 

The programs, announced by Dr. 
Koussevitzky before his departure for 
France on May 20, will include, on 
Aug. 13, a Bach Chorale, Beethoven’s 
‘Egmont’ Overture, and his Seventh 


Symphony, and Sibelius’s Second Sym- 
phony; on Aug. 15, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Russian Faster,’ the prelude to ‘Kovan- 
schina,’ ‘Afternoon of a Faun,’ the sec- 
ond ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite of Raval 
and Brahms’s Second Symphony; on 
Aug. 16, Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Sym- 
phony, the preludes to ‘Lohengrin’ and 
‘Die Meistersinger’ and Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Fifth Symphony. 

Olin Downes, music critic for the 
New York Times, will give three lec- 
tures on the programs on the days of 
the festival at the Berkshire Playhouse 
with Mrs. Bruce Crane as 
pianist. 


assisting 


ing May 29. The artists were the men 
bers of the. Cleveland String Quartet, 
Josef Fuchs, Rudolph Ringwall, Carl 
ton Cooley, and Victor de Gomez, wit! 
the assistance in nine piano works of 
Arthur Loesser, and of Erik Kahlsor 
viola, Charles McBride, ‘cello, and 
George Rowe, clarinet. The opening 
concert was distinguished by the bril- 
liant performance of the quartet for 
piano and strings in G Minor, Op. 25 
with Mr. Loesser off in full flight in his 
character of virtuoso pianist. The audi- 
ence was literally on its feet at the con- 
clusion of the quartet, testifying to a 
musical experience of rare stimulation 
Subsequent programs brought a trio, 
a quartet and the piano quartet in A, 
Op. 26 on May 20; two quintets, Op 
88 and Op. 111, and the Piano Quartet, 
Op. 60, on May 22; the Trio for piano, 
clarinet and ‘cello, another for piano, 
violin and horn, and the Quintet for 
clarinet and strings on May 25, tw 
string sextets on May 27, and a trio, 
a quartet and the Quintet for piano 
and strings, Op. 34, on May 27. 
ERNESTINE ALDERSON 





Shostakovich Commissioned to Write 
Opera for Leningrad Theatre 


Dimitri Shostakovich, Russian com- 
poser reported last February to have 
incurred the displeasure of the Soviet 
Government, has been commissioned by 
the Maly Operny Theatre of Leningrad 
to write an opera for the celebration in 
1937 of the twentieth anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution, according to 
Joshua Kunitz, correspondent in the 
Soviet Union for New Masses. The 
commission does not constitute a re- 
traction of the official reprimand, Mr. 
Kunitz says. The opera, with libretto 
by Ossip Brik, will deal with revolu- 
tionary sailors of Leningrad. 


PERGOLES! OPERA 
HEARD IN BOSTON 


‘Il Maestro di Musica’ Intro- 


duced — Bach Cantata Club 
in Choral Works 


Boston, June 10.—The Bach Cantata 
Club was heard recently in a program 
conducted ‘by Mrs. Langdon Warner. 
The opening number was the seldom 
heard ‘Stabat Mater’ by Baron d’As- 
torga. The work is a graceful one, 
calling for solo voices, string orchestra, 
chorus and organ. The other number 
was Reger’s ‘O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden,’ for solo soprano, violin, viola, 
chorus and organ. The concert was 
given in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, before a rather small but very 
attentive audience. 

A tribute to Pergolesi was staged by 
a group of enthusiasts in Jordan Hall 
with what was announced as a first 
performance in America of Pergolesi’s 
amusing ‘Il Maestro di Musica,’ an 
opera buffa in two acts. _ 

The cast comprised Beatrice Belkin, 
Giuseppi Barsotti, Pompilio Malatesta 
and Elena Pompeo. Giovanni Pompeo 
conducted and the chorus was recruited 
largely from the advance students of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music although the school did not in 
any way sponsor the production. 


A Sprightly Work 


‘he little opera has a harmless libret- 

which tells the story of the jealousy 
I etween Lamberto, ‘Tl Maestro di 
Mu 1sica,’ and Colagianni, the theatrical 

npresario, with Lauretta, pupil of 
Lahore The tunes are naive, and 
the opera is a sprightly one. 

A small string orchestra offered Per- 
golesi’s Concertino in F Minor and a 
trio of his sonatas arranged for string 

rchestra and organ, with Whittredge 
Clark at the organ. A brief commemo- 
ration address was also given by Charles 
Dennee, senior instructor in the piano 
department of the New England Con- 
servatory. 

The final one in the trio of late sea- 
son concerts was given in Steinert Hall 
by Georges Sinanian, Armenian violin- 
ist, with Mrs. Zabelle Bayentz Sourian 
as accompanist. We gained the impres- 
—~ that Mr. Sinanian might have 

ch hieved better results on this occasion 

s Boston debut, and his support at 
the ; piano been more secure. The rather 
small audience was very generous with 
its applause, however. 
Grace May STUTSMAN 





National Federation Board to Meet in 
Dallas 


The annual meeting of the board of 
lirectors of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs will take place from Oct. 
15 to 18 in Dallas, Texas. Mrs. John 
Alexander Jardine, national president, 
will preside. The most important mat- 
ter to be discussed will be the formula- 
tion of a program for the twentieth bi 
ennial convention of the federation, to 
be held in Louisville, Ky., in May, 1937, 
in conjunction with a festival of Ameri- 
can music. 





Martinelli Entertains for Ghione 

Notables of the musical and social 
worlds gathered at the New York home 
of Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, for a cocktail party 
and reception in honor of Franco 
Ghione, La Scala conductor, and Mrs. 
Ghione on May 21. Mr. Martinelli 
sailed soon after this for his summer 
home in Italy. 
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Norse Soprano’s Entry Comes 
As Climax of Series of Debuts 


By Bast. MAINE 

LONDON, June 1. 
HE Covent Garden debut of Kir- 
sten Flagstad on May 18 was 
greeted by a wonderfully enthusi- 
astic audience. No wonder! Her Isolde 
was a first-class performance, some- 
thing for which we have been waiting 
many years. For my part, I delighted 
in singing in which the lyrical and 
dramatic styles were merged to form 
a larger style in which each had its 
place. Moreover, her diction was clear, 
her appearance comely and her move- 
ments of hands and arms beautifully 
majestic. Her acting was within the 
framework of the old, rigid tradition 
but gave dignity to it by reason of 
her musical sense. I have never been 
so continuously interested in the role 
of Isolde as I was on this occasion. 
In spite of a cold, the voice was of 
purest quality and except for the lowest 
register, even throughout. Though the 
singer conformed with the Wagnerian 
conventions, every gesture was en- 
dowed with dignity and _ intelligence. 
The voice itself is not, perhaps, versa- 
tile as an “acting” voice. I mean it 
does not of itself convey every fine 
shade of the psychology of the role. 
But Mme. Flagstad compensates for this 
by sheer musical feeling. In the second 

act, she was, in this respect, superb. 
Lauritz Melchior, the Tristan, has not 
been at his best this season, probably 
because of the exceptionally cold 
weather here. The baritone, Bockel- 
mann, has been put right out of action. 


Janssen’s Kurvenal was an admirable 
study. Emanuel List as King Mark 
almost persuaded us that the long- 


winded part was necessary! Sabina 
Kalter, the Brangane, did some excel 
lent sostenuto singing in the second act. 

Fritz Reiner conducted, repeating the 
success of his debut in ‘Parsifal’ on 
April 29. He began the Prelude at an 
uncommonly slow tempo as if he were 
coldly calculating his effects, but after 
the first two pages this feeling passed 
and thereafter everything seemed “right” 
—tempi, rhythms, details of scoring, 
climax. Reiner understands the secret 
of the Wagnerian urge, namely that 
every instrument must be made to sing 
in an ecstasy. 

Several improvements have been wel- 
comed at Covent Garden this year. In 
the first place the season, which opened 
with ‘Die Meistersinger’ on April 27, 
has again been arranged so that the 
German and Italian 


operas have been 
retained in the repertoire from first 
week to last. The custom, until two 
years ago, was to divide the season 
into two parts, the first all German, 
the second Italian and French. Then 


again, greater facilities for production 
have been provided in the extension of 
the cyclorama and in various improve 
ments in the lighting such as new 
proscenium lights and a battery of spot 
lights fixed below the amphitheatre. 


Debuts 
and ‘Aida’ 


New Settings; Many 
‘Parsifal,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ 
have ail been refurbished in the way 
of production; in the first, Mr. Volkoff 
has designed a more magical garden, 
at least a more fantastic one, for Kling- 


sor; in the second the usual four acts 
have been compressed into the original 
three; in the third, some of the scenes 
have been made more spacious and the 
groupings have been rearranged. 

Aside from Mme. Flagstad’s entry, 
there have been many Covent Gar- 
den debuts. Kirsten Thorborg 
Fricka, Tiana Lemnitz as Eva, Margery 
Booth (an English soprano who has 
come to us via Bayreuth) as Magdalena, 
Ludwig Weber as Pogner, Margherita 
Perras, the Greek soprano, as Gilda, and 
Gertrud Wettergren Amneris, all 
these were heard here for the first time 
So many years (eleven, I think) have 
passed since Lauri-Volpi was last heard 
here that some thought he, too, was 
making a debut when he sang as the 
Duke in ‘Rigoletto’ on April 28. 

I have set down some of the first 
appearances because, in the opinion of 
most artists, a first appearance at 
Covent Garden is considered to be an 
outstanding occasion in their careers 
The magic of tradition! Those who have 
never entered Covent Garden can form 
no idea of the glamor which, contradict 
ing all outward appearance, surrounds 
the place. However hardened to opera 
going we may be, we enter the house 
each time with the feeling that, for all 
we know, we may be about to witness 
one of those personal triumphs whict 
glitter like jewels in the chain of 
Covent Garden’s history. 


as 


as 


Wettergren and Thorborg 


Among new disclosures, Wettergren’s 
Amneris was attractive and very 
sung, but the voice lacked the necessary 
weight. Margherita Perras made a happy 
impression as Gilda, first, 
her pleasing appearance, second, becaus« 
of her intelligent interpretation. On the 
same night Alexander Sved, a Hun 
garian, made his Covent Garden debut 
as Rigoletto, in some ways an uncom 
mon performance by reason of its re 
straint, but barred from complete suc 
cess by excessive vibrato. Both as the 
Duke of Mantua and as Radames 
Lauri-Volpi showed us that his voice, 
if anything, has put on weight and that 
it is skillfully controlled. Its quality, 
however, is hardly to accounted 


well 


because of 


be 
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TWO KIRSTENS OF LONDON'S OPERA 
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Revive Norfolk- Norwich Festival 


Historic St. Andrew’s Hall to Be 


Scene of Noted Triennial 

Event, Sept. 23-26, After Brief 

Lapse 

LONDON, June 1.—The Norfolk and 
Norwich Triennial Music Festival. 


which lapsed in 1933 is to be revived 


and will be held in the historic St 
Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, from Sept. 
23 to 26. American music lovers who 


are contemplating a visit to England 
this summer will find much to delight 
them in this traditional English festival 
and much to attract them in the beauty 
and history of the city itself 

When the Norwich 
missed in 1933, music lovers 
parts of the country felt that English 


Festival was 
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Was 


at Covent Garden as Fricka Shortly Before 
Introduced as Isolde 


ngly grant the old knight a year or two 
more of life 

Im the title role, Torfsten Ralf was well 
cast, for both his appearance and his voice 
-asily persuaded us of the guilelessness of 
the character. The more reluctantly, there 
do [ call attention to a detail which, 
though it may be mundane, nevertheless 
~ould hardly be ignored: I mean that in 
the temple scene he had neglected to make 
m his legs! The natural color of human 
on the stage in any light is em 
arrassing, but when, by a cunning ar 
rangement of dimmed lights, it appears as 


tore 


3 L 
nhesn 


» fierce magenta, it is natural for any 
undience to protest, if only out of self- 
spect 


Frida Leider Sings Kundry 


[here are still the Kundry and the Am 

rtas to be mentioned. The former is 
1ardly one of Frida Leider’s best parts, 
f she is far from being a good actress, 
xcept im the grand opera sense. That ex- 
plains why I was more impressed by her 
md performance (which I heard by 
radio) than by the first (which I heard at 

vent Garden). Amfortas, on the other 
1and, is among the finest of Herbert Jans- 
sen’s roles, perhaps because it involves a 
inimum of real acting (for Janssen is 
ynother of those routine actors to whom 
the stage is a chess board). His singing 
relped to make the end of the second scene 

the first act one of the highlights of this 
production. 

\ word must be added by way of con- 
eratulating a number of English singers 
s Flower Maidens, though I was sorry 
hat Mr. Volkoff required them to wear 
of the ugliest dresses I have ever 
seen even upon the opera stage. 

\s for the other conductors, Sir Thomas 
(who is artistic director for the 
directed a most satisfying per- 
of ‘The Ring’ and Vincenzo Bel 
a's readings of ‘Rigoletto’ were the 
ere welcome for being unhackneyed. 
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Fabien Sevitzky Resigns as Conductor 
of Peoples Symphony 


10.—In a 
president of 
local, Fabien Sevitzky 
resignation from the 
iuctorship of the Peoples Symphony 
‘he conditions which make this step 
are familiar to you hence ! 
um not going to mention them again,” 
Mr. Sevitzky. The nature of 
“eonditions” is not disclosed. 
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Festival of American Compositions 


(Continued from page 3) 
Robyn and Benditzky also appeared as 
soloists. 

The offerings were a Prelude and 
Fugue for string quartet by Robert 
McBride; Sonata for viola and piano 
by Amedeo de Filippi; six songs by 
Charles Ives, among which ‘At the 
River, ‘Walt Whitman’ and ‘Charlie 
Rutledge’ were of particular interest; 
Sonata for ‘cello and piano by David 
Diamond, and String Quartet in F 
Minor by Ross Lee Finney. Like most 
of the music heard at subsequent 
concerts, these compositions followed 
the customary paths of the latter-day 
idiom. The audience, refusing to be 
mystified, assumed a philosophic atti 
tude and bestowed generous and impar- 
tial applause upon everything that trans- 
pired. During the previous evening’s 
forum, Mr. Engel had stated and de- 
fended the proposition that audiences 
get the essence of a piece of music at 
the first hearing. It may be that listen- 
ers thereafter felt obliged to substantiate 
his contention. 


Choral Works Significant 


There was reason for enthusiasm, 
however, at the choral performances. 
The first, on the evening of May 19, 
presented by the Westminster Chapel 
Choir under the baton of J. Milton 
Kelly, offered nine works, at least half 
of which came within the category of 
significant music. I. Buketoff’s ‘Praise 
Ye the Name of the Lord,’ for example, 
was an a cappella work for mixed voices 
which displayed sound ability in the 
management of modal voice-leading and 
melody writing. Another work of dis- 
tinction was Neil M. Daniels’s ‘Dusk 
at Sea,’ which, in the originality and 
fragrance of its harmonic ideas, sur 
passed any of the other songs on the 
program. Indeed, one of the principal 
deficiencies of the list as a whole was 
harmonic neutrality. To be sure, there 
were curious chords in variety and 
abundance, but vitality, rich color, and 
whatever further qualities attract and 
hold the mind were not in them. W. A. 
Goldsworthy’s “The Twelve’ was a case 
in point. Mr. Goldsworthy’s mystically 
religious conception was good funda- 
mentally, but the length of the work, 
the persistent use of ostinato, and the 
unevocative harmonies conspired to 
make it a tedious recital. Some of the 
other works suffered from the same ills. 


Audience Chooses Repetitions 


At the close of the program, the 
listeners were privileged to vote for 
two works that they wished to have 
repeated. Mr. Buketoff’s composition 
and Clark Eastham’s ‘I Hear America 
Singing’ were the choices. Other com- 
posers represented were Roger Kilham, 
whose polyphonically complex ‘To 
Spring’ gave the singers a few bad mo 
ments: Newton Beal, Phillips P. Bart 
lett, and A. Lehman Engel. All of the 
composers were present and were called 
upon to share the applause with the 
performers. 

Another chamber music program on 
the afternoon of ,May 20, given by the 
Gordon Quartet, with Mr. Cumpson and 
Mr. Gordon as soloists, crystallized the 
impresston that contemporary American 
chamber music is definitely inferior to 


contemporary American choral music 
at least so far as this festival was abl 
to demonstrate. Four works were per 
formed: String Quartet by Gardner 
Reade, Sonata for piano by Albert 
James Fillmore, Sonata for violin and 
piano by Leo Sowerby and String Quar- 
tet by Norman Cazden. The Sowerby 
sonata was not entered m the contest. 
hut it was by far the best offering of 
the afternoon, and was performed with 
much artistry by Mr. Gordon and Mr 
Cumpson. The principal difference be- 
tween Sowerby’s music a q 
others was that it posses 
substance and discernible d 
was too extended for the im 





ort of th: 
n 


an paper 

muyusic—it was both alive and articulate 

Fillmore’s_ piano somata, although Mr 
uimore $_ = 


Cumpson apparently had given it a good 
deal of thought and practice, turned out 
to be a laborious nddie, commumecatmeg 


nothing intelligible to this reviewer. La- 
boriousness, by the way, seems to be a 
requisite, or at least an imseparable adjunct 
of a large percentage of 
The performers always seem to be work- 


today’s music 


ing very hard: the sounds seem to be 
difficult to make, and fluent momentum 
next to impossible to sustain. This may 








be gospel according to the new enlighten 
ment but it inflicts a special pai upon the 
passive participants in the tomal exper 
ence which may well warp ther judgment 
of the music in performance 

The Gordon Quartet did distinguishe 
service tor the two qua 





carefully considered re 
taining an apparently 
accuracy. What the at 
were could scarcely be judged at a singi 
hearing of these somewhat abstruse com 
positions 





Clesing Choral Pregram 


The Westminster Choir 
John Finley Williamson, brought the fes 
tival to a 


trected | 


close with another a cappella 
program on the evening of May 2) whic 
served to introduce the work especial! 


fommissioned for the festival 
for_ Voices’ by Roy Hapgris 
reveals, this Work 1s an attempt to write 
orchestrally for singers. Melodic 
ments, bodies of tone and general creative 
conceptions were along 
and Mr. Harris gave the performers no 
quarter in the direction of easw execution 
As an experiment, the symphony is interest 
ing and even valuable, but whether 
will endure after the novelty of encounter- 
ing voices “out of water.” so to speak. has 
worn off, must be open to question 
Thaddeus 
Sirens for the Second Time’ and Carl F 
Mueller’s “Envow’ were admirable works 
in a more conservative sphere which came 
the more agreeably to the car. perhaps 
because of the long stretches of bizarre 
configuration 
They were conventional in 
but not commonplace 
but not saccharine: lareeh 





instrumental! limes 


wr rent + 


Gorecki’s “Thew Hear the 


which wTTOrrnatet then 
sam<troeectron 

. = , 
cweetly Trurs3tca 


nsonant. but 


not bromidically so. Thev went a long 
wav in proving that traditional methods 
and materials may not yet be entirely ex 
hausted, a possibility that many people 
have suspected for some time 


The other works on this short procram 
‘Tmmanence.” 

modal writing by FE. B. Rull 

ton Shortall’s Choral 


were another example f 
and Harring 


Memorial. an im 


pressive and atmospheric elegy. The com 

plete program was repeated after a few 
moments intermissior 

Audiences throuzhout the festival were 

of proportions to tax r + 
- 


choir Sc hool’< ~hane 





obviously much ener 


NEW NATIVE MUSIC HEARD AT PRINCETON 


Westminster Choir School Sponsors 





Participants and Composers at the Westminster Choir Festival: trom the Left, David Sackson, 
Paul Robyn, David Jones, Naoum Benditzky, Amadeo de Phillippi, Clark Eastham, Ross Lee 
Finney, Alexander Freed, David Diamond, Aaron Copland, Roy Harris and Jacques Gordon. 
Messrs. Gordon, Sackson, Robyn and Benditzky Are Members of the Gordon String Quartet 


eral of the sessions was Albert Einstein, 
whose imterest in music is second only to 
that im higher mathematics. The chapel, 
erhaps, was not an ideal location for the 
meerts, not only because it is a small 
building which places performers and 
isteners in too close proximity, but because 
it is almost barren of absorbent materials 
to take up reverberations or to round off 
powerful fortissimi. As a result, virtually 
verything (even the pianissimi) was much 
too loud, and ensemble sounds had no 
pportunity to merge before they reached 
These were unfortunate defects. 


e ear 


socnosnsnanonsancuaneny 





CHOIR SCHOOL 


Three-Days Graduation Exer- 
cises of Westminster Organiza- 
tion Include Presentation 
of Awards, Singing of Bach 
Mass and a Choral Program 


pers N. J., June 10.—Gradua- 
tion exercises of the tenth year of 
the Westminster Choir School, includ- 
ing the Talbott festival, were held here 
m Jume 3, 4 and 5. The speaker on 
the first day was Dr. John Erskine of 
the Juilliard School of Music. Four 
graduates were given special honors, 
prizes being awarded by Dr. John Fin- 
ley Williamson, president of the school. 
The Gulich Prize of $100 for the great- 
st improvement during the year went 
to Thomas Ward of Toms River, N. J. 
The Talbott Medal given to the student 
loing most for the school spirit was be- 
upon Charles E. Stebbins of 
Deerfield, Mass.; the Talbott Pin for 
the best all-around male student, to W. 
Brownell Martin of Gaeltown, Pa.; the 
Talbott Pin for the best all-around fe 
male student, to Beulah O. Newman of 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Degrees of Bachelor 
Music were conferred upon twenty 
two graduates by Dr. Williamson. 
Three degrees of Master of Music and 
ne of Minister of Music were also con- 
ferred 

On June 4, Bach’s B Minor Mass 
was sung by the Westminster Choir in 
the Princeton University Chapel under 
Dr. Williamson’s baton. The perfor 


mance was in two sections, the Kyrie 





stow ed 








Viewed in large, this festival of Ameri 
can music was a brilliant success. Cer 
tainly it must be counted a laudable under 
taking. Whatever opinions may be held o1 
expressed regarding the compositions ex 
hibited the important fact remains that they 
were exhibited. Music of whatever deriva 
tion does not develop, actually does not 
exist from one point of view, unless it is 
heard. The American brand is no exception. 
and assuredly it has yet to suffer over 
publicity. We look forward hopefully, 
maybe a little wistfully, to further sittings 
next season, 


Heceanenertanennennee cUOUUULLON CORDONRRNNE ERDONEDE HEEEDO ERS TNNTY 


HOLDS TALBOTT FETE 


and Gloria at five o’clock in the after 
noon and the Credo, Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei at eight the same evening. Carl 
Weinrich, head of the choir school 
organ department, was at the organ. 

On the final day forty choral bodies 
numbering 3,500 singers took part in the 
annual Talbott Choral Festival named 
in honor of the late Mrs. H. E. Talbott 
of Dayton, O., patron of the school and 
chairman of the board of trustees at the 
time of her death last year. Her son, 
Nelson S. Talbott, Dr. Williamson an- 
nounced, has been. elected to succeed 
her as chairman. The festival took 
place on the recently completed terraced 
campus where more than 5,000 persons 
listened to the singing. 

The choral bodies consisting of 
church and high school choirs and com- 
munity choruses from all parts of the 
East and Middle West, all wearing 
their robes, formed on the rear cam- 
pus and marched to the front campus 
where they were grouped on the lower 
slopes. Twelve numbers were sung of 
which Christensen’s ‘Beautiful Savior’ 
received the greatest applause. Others 
which were especially appreciated were 
Sherwin’s ‘Day is Dying in the West’ 
and the hymn, ‘All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name.’ 

The Talbott Cup awarded annually 
to the choir with the finest representa 
tion in the festival went to the choir 
of the First Baptist Church of Jackson, 
Mich. Another Talbott cup was given 
to the choir of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Morristown, N. J., for mak- 
ing the best appearance. 
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DEVOTEES FLOCK TO 29TH BACH FESTIVAL 





Pilgrims Gather on the Chapel Lawn for Annual Homage. 


By WarREN POTTER 

BETHLEHEM, PA., May 23 
LESSED by the providentially 
clement weather that has come to 
be an almost traditional part of 
a traditional event, the twenty-ninth 
annual Bach Festival at Bethlehem be- 
gan with the heraldic pronouncements 
of the Moravian trombone choir from 
the tower of Packer Memorial Chapel 
on the campus of Lehigh University on 

the afternoon of May 22. 

Present-day pilgrims under the ban 
ner of Bach and traveling awheel in 
stead of afoot, came from _ Illinois, 
Michigan and other far-flung territories 
as well as the more neighboring states 
of New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut to assemble on the light-dappled 
lawn for the first of the four concerts 
The conductor was again Bruce Carey, 
successor to the late Dr. Fred J. Wolle, 
founder of the festival. The soloists 
were Louise Lerch, of neighboring 
Allentown, and Charlotte Lucile Bond, 
a local singing teacher, soprano; Ross 
3ampton, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Dan Gridley, tenor, and Keith 
Falkner, bass. The organist was T. 
Edgar Shields; the accompanist, Ruth 
Secker Myers. The orchestra included 
forty-three members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Two cantatas new to festival pro- 
grams were performed at the afternoon 
session, ‘Ye Shall Be Weeping’ and 
‘For the Righteous.’ Four chorales by 
Hassler, Albert, Isaak and Seth Cal- 
visius, arranged by Bach, and one com- 
posed by Bach, were sung between the 
two cantatas, three of these by choir and 
congregation, the remainder by choir 
alone. 


Choral Singing Magnificent 


From the opening chorus, the choir 
promised singing of sheer magnificence. 
With few exceptions that promise was 
fulfilled, for in sonority of sound, pre- 
cision of attack and release, and a gen- 
eral understanding of the requisites of 
score and text, the ensemble of 260 
voices was a responsive instrument. 

The most moving performance of the 
afternoon was that of ‘For the Right 
eous,’ a work that might well be called 
‘The Marriage Cantata.’ Scored for 
two horns, three trumpets, two flutes 
and oboes, two oboi d’amore, tympani 
and strings, it consists of an opening 
chorus, recitative and aria for bass, 
recitative for soprano and chorus and 
the usual concluding choral. It is an 


AT THE 1936 
BACH FESTIVAL 


excellent example of the fecund Bach 
in the plentitude of his powers. 

From the first upspringing measures 
fortissimo, of the chorus, ‘Light Hath 
\wakened,’ pierced by the exultant 
stabbings of the trumpet and rising in 
a great crescendo to the final “We 
Come to Praise,’ the work was alter- 
nately jubilant and tender. Mr. Falkner 
sang the recitative ‘For Godly Folk,’ 
with rare consideration for the mean- 
ing; as in the phrase “Today there 
dawns,’ he underscored ‘dawns’ in in 
terpretation as did Bach in music of 
fresh and opening loveliness. The or- 
chestra added immeasurably to the 
buoyancy of the performance in the 
jubilant background of the bass aria, 
‘Praise Our God.’ 

Many examples of individual felici- 
ties might be given. Mr. Gridley’s per- 
formance of the recitative for tenor in 
the cantata of the evening, ‘Jesus My 
Beloved Saviour’; Miss Bampton’s 
artistry in her arias and the work of 
Miss Lerch and Miss Bond in the 
‘Magnificat’ for five voices, five-part 
choir and orchestra were contributive 

Yet not all was in accord with the 
best of festival traditions. A number of 
times, orchestra and choir were not 
on tempo terms and soloists fell short 
of some of the poignant possibilities of 
their music. Mr. Carey’s beat was not 
always easy to follow, yet the orchestra, 


BETHLEHEM, 
Pa., June lL— 
Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, member of 
the board ofdirec- 
tors of the Metro- 
politan Opera,and 
Bruce Carey, con 
ductor of the Bach 
Choir, received 
honorary degrees 
from the Mora 
vian Seminary and 
College for Wo 
men here on May 
23, in the Central 
Moravian Church 
Che Rev. Dr. Ed 
win J. Heath, 
resident of the 
school, made the 
awards. 





At the Right, Artists of the Festival: 


with its own virtuoso soloists, was no 
mere accompaniment. Its playing in the 
aria for bass, “Tis Finished,’ admirably 
sung by Mr. Falkner in the performance 
of the Cantata, ‘Come and Let Us Go 
Up to Jerusalem,’ will not readily be 
torgotten. 

The power of the choruses in the 
ecstatic ‘Magnificat,’ the duet ‘Et 
misericordia,’ sung by Miss Bampton 
ind Mr. Gridley, the former’s aria with 
its nostalgic obbligatos by two flutes, 
ind the final ‘Gloria Patri,’ swept the 
work to a proud and tumultuous con 
clusion. 


Large Audience for the Mass 


An even larger audience than that of 
he previous day gathered to hear the B 
Minor Mass, in the annual performance of 
which the choir long since became famous. 
With the anguished voicing of the great 
ry in the opening bars, audience and per- 
formers were lifted to a rare spiritual plane 
not attained in the preceding day’s per- 
formances, and which, with few lapses, was 
fairly maintained. 

Che difficulties for which the work is 
noted, were encompassed with signal suc- 
cess and credit is due Mr. Carey for the 
long and painstaking preparation that was 
its own reward in many moments during the 
day. The soloists again had moments of 
unevenness, possibly the most serious in- 
fraction of the spirit of the music being 
found in the ‘Christe eleison,’ taken at far 
too brisk a pace. In compensation for this, 
Miss Lerch was heard to advantage in the 





Wide World 


Mrs. August Belmont and Bruce Carey, with the Rev. Dr. Edwin J. 
Heath in the Procession to the Bethlehem College 





T. Edgar Shields, Organist; Keith Falkner, Baritone; Louise Lerch, Soprano; Dan Gridley, 
Tenor; Rose Bampton, Soprano; Charlotte Lucille Bond, Soprano, and Dr. Bruce Carey, Conductor 


duet with Mr. Gridley, ‘Domine Deus,’ and 
Miss Bampton gave an exquisite per 
formance of the ‘Agnus Dei,’ 

The final chorus of the ‘Gloria,’ ‘Cum 
Sancto Spiritu,’ with its opening paean and 
tremendous fugue, poured forth a glorious 
flood of sound in a climax that was over 
powering. 

After the munificence of the ‘Kyrie’ and 
‘Gloria,’ the affirmation of faith that is the 
‘Credo,’ and the almost unbearable tender- 
ness of the ‘Et incarnatus est,’ were realized 
with moving simplicity. The understand- 
ing which the choir has of this music was 
nowhere more evident than in the ‘Cruci 
fixus,’ where in the last five bars the fall 
ing voices seem to lower the Christ from 
the cross. 

The ‘Et Resurrexit,’ after the quiet of 
these passages, was an overwhelming ex- 
perience, The passionate gladness of the 
awakening and its unbelievable miracle 
made into a miracle of music, was the 
climax of the festival and not to be 
dimmed, even by the striding octaves ol 
the ‘Sanctus.’ 


Bach Choir to Have New Officials 

SETHLEHEM, Pa., June 1.—At the 
close of the first session of the annual 
Bach festival on May 22, Alan C. Dod 
son of this city was elected secretary 
treasurer of the Bach Choir succeeding 
Dr. Francis J. Dever, and Dr. Clement 
J. Williams, president of Lehigh Uni 
versity, was elected to the executive 
committee succeeding Dr, C. R. Rich- 
ards, president emeritus of the Uni- 
versity. Two new representatives, Dr. 
A. G. Rau and Dr. Edwin J. Heath 
were named for the board of managers 


Dr. Hollis Dann Honored by Sorority 
Detroit, June 10.—After appearing 
as guest speaker at the Detroit In-and 
About Music Supervisors Club luncheon, 
Dr. Hollis Dann was tendered a re 
ception by the members of the Beta 
Chapter of Alpha Omicron, national 
music sorority. Marie Marti, pianist, 
and Frances Bremer, contralto, were 
the soloists. Helen Panchuk, Margaret 
Glynn and Georgia Lightfoot arranged 
the program. 
Caruso Memorial Seeks to Disband 
The Caruso American Memorial 
Foundation, Inc., applied in the Su 
preme Court on May 11 for permission 
to tiansfer its assets to the Juilliard 
School of Music. The reason given was 
that the foundation resources are in 
sufficient to enable it to maintain an 
organization properly to carry out it 
purposes. 
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Pick-Mangiagalli’s ‘Il Notturno 
Romantico’ and Bizelli’s ‘Doc- 
tor Oss’ Fail to Ripple Spring 
Serenity — Symphonic Season 
Ends at Augusteo 

ROME, June ! 

S the Roman music season neared 

its close, Tullio Serafin offered two 
short novelties at the opera, which 
hardly disturbed the pleasant somno- 
lence of the in- 
cipient spring 
fever. The best 
of the two was 


Mangiagalli’s 7 
Notturno roman- 
tico,” based on a 
melodramatic li- 
bretto by Arturo 
Rossato. Here the 
elegance, restraint 
and superficiality 
ofthe music are in 
striking contrast 
to the lurid plot, 
which deals with villains in the employ 
of Austria, and Italian patriots shot at 
dawn on the banks of Lake Como, a 
hundred years ago. The general effect 
is of a tasteful and inconsequential 
‘Tosca,’ which should enjoy a fair degree 
of popularity in Italy. As a contribu- 
tion to the development of musical his- 
tory, the work is insignificant. As a 
half evening’s entertainment, it is 
pleasing. 

On the same bill, another novelty was 
presented, -Doctor Oss,” from the story 
of Jules Verne, music by the young 
Italian composer, Bizelli. 





Riccardo Pick- 
Mangiagalli 


Annibale 
There seemed no excuse at all for pre- 
senting this. The music was not even 
modern. Bizelli evidently attempted to 
write a comic opera, but he succeeded 
only in writing a dull opera. 


v 
t 
. 


The two works were given excellent 
performances, vocally and scenically, but 
even these advantages failed to make 
them seem masterpieces. Pia Tassinar1 
as the patriot’s girl friend, and the 
baritone, Manacchini, as the Austrian 
spy, were especially good in the Pick- 
Mangiagalli opera, and all five prin- 
cipals in the Bizelli work, Giri, Dub- 


Riccardo Picky 
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TWO OPERATIC NOVELTIES HEARD IN ROME 





The Teatro Reale in Rome, Scene of Opera Novelties 


bini, Ferrauto, Maugeri, and Baccaloni, 
were better singers and actors than the 
music or the plot deserved. 


Pinza Welcomed 


To end the season General Director 
Serafin gave Roman opera lovers a real 
treat, in the person of Ezio Pinza, who 
came for a few performances of ‘Mefis- 
tofele’ and ‘L’amore dei tre re.’ There is 
no need to remind 
American _ audi- 
ences that this 
Metropolitan bass 
is perhaps the out- 
standing Italian 
operatic artist of 
his day. Rome 
gave him a hearty 
welcome. 


The Roman 
symphonic season 
finished on May 
13 when the Au- 
gusteo Orchestra gave its last concert in 
its queer concert hall, the Augusteo. 
Originally, the tomb of Augustus, the 
first Roman emperor, the building is be- 





Ezio Pinza 


ORGANISTS CONVENE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Three Chapters of American 
Guild Gather for a 
Two-day Session 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10—A_ con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Camden, N. J., chapters of the 
American Guild of Organists took 
place here on May 26 and 27 in con- 
nection with which there were a num- 
ber of recitals and concerts. On May 26 
in Girard College Chapel, there were 
a lecture on ‘Contemporary Church 
Composers’ by Dr. Harold W. Thomp- 
son of New York State College for 
Teachers, and an organ recital by Mar- 
shall S. Bidwell, organist of Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, and in the eve- 
ning in the same auditorium, a choral 
concert was given. The participating 
organizations were the Choral Club of 
the Musical Art Society of Camden, 
N. J., Henry S. Fry, conducting, and 
the C 


horal Art Society of Philadelphia, 
Harry C. Banks, conducting. Bach's 
‘Tesu Joy of Man's Desiring’ and 


Holst’s setting of the 148th Psalm, and 
other works were sung by the com- 
bined groups 





On May 27 Arthur W. Howes, Jr., 
and Rollo F. Maitland gave recitals on 
small organs in St. Philip’s Ev. Luther- 
an Church and the Italian Presbyterian 
Church. In the afternoon there were 
recitals by George Gaskill Ashton and 
Hugh McAmis of All Saints Church, 
Great Neck, L. I. The convention 
terminated with a concert in Saint 
Clement’s P.E. Church. The Choir of 
Trinity P.E. Church, Wilmington, Del., 
led by William S. Nagle sang Fauré’s 
Requiem Mass. Mr. Elmore played 
the accompaniment, and the soloists 
were Mildred Faas, soprano, J. Harry 
Taylor, baritone, and T. Leigh Wil- 
liams, tenor. WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Hacker to Conduct Mexican Orchestra 

Atpany, N. Y., June 10.—William 
Penny Hacker, conductor of the Albany 
Philharmonic, left on June 4 for Mexico 
City where he will conduct the Or- 
juesta Sinfoénica in three concerts and 
give several piano recitals under the 
direction of Ernesto de Quesada. He 
is a protege of José Iturbi and con- 
ducted under his direction in Mexico in 
1934. Mr. Hacker appeared as both 


ing restored as a public shrine in com- 
memoration of the two thousandth anni- 
versary of his birth. For the next few 
years the orchestra will give its concerts 
in some large theatre, probably the 
Adriano. As soon as the government 
can divert a little of its attention, and 
especially, its money, from the Ethi- 
opian venture, a 
new music hall 
will be erected in 
Rome. It is feared, 
however, that sev- 
eral years. will 
pass before such 
a plan can be car- 
ried out. 

This is always 
the time for sur- 
veying the musi- 
cal season, which 
is past, and for 
hearing rumors 
about the coming one Particularly in 
Italy where rumors are especially ram- 
pant, it is unwise to even remember that 
one hears on the best authority. A survey 
of the past season, however, is always 
safe. The Teatro Reale presented twen- 
ty-five operas, of which twenty-two were 
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Bernardino Molinari 


conductor and soloist with the Albany 
Philharmonic on May 19 playing the 
Mozart Concerto in C and leading 
works by Schubert, Wagner, Granados 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 





Fiorenza Johnson Engaged to Col. 
George A. Drew 

Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, has announced 
the engagement of his daughter, Fioren- 
za D’Arneiro Johnson, to Colonel 
George A. Drew of Toronto. 

Miss Johnson was born in Florence, 
Italy, and was educated in Europe, 
Canada and the United States. Col. 
Drew was born in Guelph, Ontario, and 
served abroad from 1914 to 1919 with 
the Canadian Artillery. Since the war, 
he has practiced law and has held sev- 
eral official positions. He is well known 
in Canada and England as an author. 
The marriage will take place early in 
September. 


New Hampshire Festival to Be Held at 
Little Boar’s Head 

30stoN, June 10.—Mr. and Mrs. 

Arthur L. Hobson will again place their 

estate at Little Boar’s Head, N. H., at 





Italian, two French, and one German. 
Operas new to Rome, included Lodovico 
Rocca’s ‘Dibuk,’ Alfano’s “Cirano,’ and 
the Pick-Mangia- 
galli and Bizelli 
works mentioned 
above. The roster 
was made up of a 
few names of box 
office appeal and 
a lot of young- 
sters who showed 
varying degrees 
of promise. Nota- 
ble among the big 
names were Cigna, 
Pederzini, Schipa, 
Gigli, Basiola, Pinza and Vaghi. 





Tullio Serafin 


Baritone Is Season’s “Find” 


The find of the year was the new 
baritone, Giuseppe Manacchini, whose 
progress could almost be noted from 
performance to performance. The 
saviour of the season was the American 
soprano, Franca Somigli, who sang 
leading roles in seven operas during the 
season, frequently on short notice. Ii 
memory serves, Miss Somigli performed 
the startling feat of singing in four 
operas in three days over one week-end. 

The outstanding events of the sym- 
phony season were the presentations of 
Malipiero’s ‘Passione,’ of Stravinsky's 
‘Oedipus Rex,’ and of the Beethoven 
Missa Solemnis. All of these perform 
ances were under the musical director, 
3ernadino Molinari, with the assistance 
of an excellent chorus trained by Ben- 
venuto Somma. During Molinari’s 
visit to America, several guest conduc- 
tors appeared, the most popular of whom 
were De Sabata and Bruno Walter. 

The so-called contra-sanctions played 
less havoc with the musical season than 
might have been expected. Originally 
all music from sanctionist countries was 
to be barred, but in the spring when 
tempers cooled, this restriction was not 
observed. The symphony lost nothing 
of importance by the regulation, and at 
the opera the Puccini ‘Manon’ replaced 
the Massenet one, and Cimarosa’s de 
lightful ‘Matrimonio segreto’ was sub 
stituted for ‘Pelléas et Mélisande.’ 

JoHN CLARKE ADAMS 


the disposal of the Sevitzky Ensemble, 
led by Fabien Sevitzky, and the United 
Choral Group of New Hampshire, un- 
der Norman Leavett, for the annual 
two-day festival on July 11 and 12. 
Musical events will include an operatic 
performance, a choral and a symphony 
concert. Maria Koussevitzky, soprano, 
will be one of the soloists. G. M. S. 





Reception Given Artists in London 

Lonpon, June 5.—Among the guests 
at a reception given recently at the 
Mayfair Hotel by the Music Club, was 
Flora Collins, mezzo-soprano; Nina 
Milkina, pianist; Arthur Catterall, con 
ductor of the B.B.C. Symphony, and 
Emanuel List, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York. 





Grace Moore Sings in Copenhagen 

COPENHAGEN, June 1.—Grace Moore, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera and 
film star, gave a concert in the Forum 
of the Exhibition Building here re- 
cently before a capacity audience of 
7,000. Miss Moore was also heard as 
Mimi in a performance of ‘La Boheme’ 
at the Royal Opera on May 17. 
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By way of the columns of two illus 
trious it we arrive at the 
drollest « flare-ups over the 
morals of opera. But for W. J. Hender- 


ork Sum you and 


1 might never hawe known what George 


Sampson had to say m the London 
Times. And that would have been a 
pity 

Everybody, of course, knows Hen- 
derson. But, so far as I can tell, 
Sampson's chims to mmmortality may 
rest entirely o ttt f less than 
100 words, as quoted by Henderson. 
3 ou remember, of course, the old mamia 
that st sesses Englishmen, that oi 
writing to the Tomes. Apparently unde: 


performance of 








arsifal’ at vent Garden, this ts what 
Sampson sent om to the Thunderer: 
To the Editor of the Times: Sir 
am curiows to kmow why the piece 
peratic stx appeal called “Parsifal,’ 
BU EL: yy time imded composer 
the Veoms = Tannhauser,’ 
the imoest scoeme im “Die Walkure,” the 
sex-surremder sheme Siegfried,” the 
bigamy socom 3otterdammerung,’ 
and the y sceme “Tristan,” is 
presented to us m am opera house as a 
$s 00 i | anc Sa2cr rice, worn we are 
foradden to applaud—supposing that 
we wished to applamd amy of it. I am, 
Bec GEORGE SAMPSON, 
“33, Walsimgtam Road, Hove, Sus- 
sex. May | 
Now, as Hemdersom says im his 
amiably ir comment, this stinging 
rebuke the illustrious voluptuary ot 
Wahniried is mot to be treated with si- 
lent comtempt. So he paraphrases the 
political watchword, “Now is the time 
for all good music lovers to come to 
the aid of Richard Wagner Not that 
the music meeds defemse. But the ideals 
{ the composer's art ought to be un- 
derstood so that the final summary of 
his lite work will mot appear as a glort- 
fication of the world and the flesh. The 
devil, [so Hemdersom adds] Wagner left 
to such secomd-rate composers as 
Gounod, Boat mi Berlioz (IL might 
ject to that crack—but we will let 
pass 
.“ * s 
What He es lefense of 
Wagmer is to s « the tramsgres- 
sor invariably is pomished at his hands. 
He recalls what happens to each of the 
guilty omes (thomgh somewhere along 
the lune t gamy’ charge gets shifted 
from “Gotterdammerunmg” to “Tristan’) 
and the wages of sim seem pretty un- 
jormly to be deat [If Wagner falls 
Short of the trwe moralist im his treat- 


ment of his characters, it is in his 
failure to give piety and chastity the 
benefit of a last-act triumph. Elisabeth, 
for instance, scarcely deserved an early 
burial. Virtue, with Wagner, was its 
own reward. 

But how about the sex appeal of ‘Par- 
sifal’? Henderson, ‘buried,’ as he says, 
“fathoms deep in the density of his own 
misconceptions,” has for years failed to 
perceive it. lt the drama shows any- 
thing about sex appeal it is that it is a 
complete failure—‘at any rate in the 
case of a man who does not know what 
it is.” 

Amusing as this all is, it doesn’t quite 
answer Sampson’s question. Is there 
amy good reason, other than tradition, 
tor silencing applause with angry 
“shushes” after the Grail scenes? Re- 
ligious? Certain of the clergy tried 
manfully to prevent the first perfor- 
mance of ‘Parsital’ in New York on the 
ground that it was sacrilegious. Good 
taste? Then, how about applause 
after the Siegfried funeral march or the 

Liebestod’? Whether ‘Parsifal’ is, in- 
deed, more pagan than Christian, as 
some have contended, is not for me (of 
all disinterested observers) to say, and 
im view of what several of our most 
illustrious brethren of the cloth asserted 
in days of the rumpus between Conried 
and Cosima, | must confess that 1 would 
rather some one else should give the in- 
guiring Mr. Sampson the enlightenment 
he requires. 

* * * 

And now the mysterious translator of 
the text of the Metropolitan’s ‘Bartered 
Bride’ turns out to be another case of 
‘Seven, they are seven.” 

Six singers of the cast, with a dic- 
tion coach and pianist as their ring- 
leader, made up their own lines and as- 
sumed a collective alias. 

Now that the cat is out of the bag 
and the “Graham Jones” of the printed 
programs has been properly identified as 
Madeleine Marshall, Muriel Dickson, 
Louis D’Angelo, John Gurney, Mario 
Chamlee, George Rasely and Norman 
Cordon, every fifth person | meet seems 
to want to know what | think of this 
composite libretto. 

lhat requires a hem here and a haw 
there. | had my share of chuckles over 
such lines as “I know a honey, with 
lots of money.” But I squirmed at 
others like ‘““My dearest dear, now listen 
here, while | clear up the matter.” 

It was all pretty much hit and miss, 
irrespective of Americanisms that were 
leagues removed from the spirit of the 
Bohemian original and brought the 
work down perilously close to the level 
of musical comedy. Different audiences 
heard different lines, sometimes for bet- 
ter, sometimes for worse. I would say 
that the latter obtained for those who 
fell heir to “I know a tootsie, sweet 
tootsie wootsie”’ and “Oh what a baby” 
in the second-act duet of Kezal and 
Hans. 

Scruples of this kind aside, and the 
essential fact admitted that the English 
text did serve to put the opera “over” 
in a way that made it the hit of the 
Metropolitan’s Spring season, I think 
all concerned should be devoutly thank 
ful that they had to deal with a comedy 
—and one concerning peasant folk 
whose speech could appropriately be of 
the rough and ready kind. 

A tragic or poetic text translated 
similarly by means of happy hunches 
might have met with no such success— 
though [I am willing to grant that it 
could have been equally funny. 

* * * 

Perhaps there was a_ gentleman’s 
agreement on the subject among the 
newspaper scribes, but, if so, I wasn’t 
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"Shucks, Dad! Don't be so absurdly pre-Victorian!" 


included. At any rate, all of the printed 
comment on Madeleine Marshall’s par- 
ticipation in the hunch-collecting has 
steered clear of one interesting and per- 
haps significant detail. And I am not 
referring to her delightful collaboration 
as a one-woman orchestra in the dance 
recitals of Angna Enters. No transla- 
tions ever are needed there. 

The circumstance that has been over 
looked, or willfully suppressed, by the 
newspaper commentators is that she is 
the wife of a librettist and a translator ; 
one who has contributed liberally to our 
past store of chuckles in Manhattan. | 
refer, of course, to Bob Simon of the 
New Yorker, whose book for the opera, 
‘Maria Malibran,’ was worthy of a 
happier fate and whose genial trans 
mogrifications of ‘The Escape from the 
Seraglio’ and the lyrics of ‘Fledermaus’ 
are not forgotten. I, for one, regard 
them as altogether worthy of the eru 
dite folk specialist and musicologist who 
performed the historic service of col 
lecting, editing and annotating for fu 
ture generations the perennially fresh 
with the accent on the fresh—Bronx 
Ballads.” 

> 

It appears that the Zeppelin, Hinden- 
burg, has a grand piano aboard especial- 
ly constructed of very light materials. 
A recital was given during the voyage 
by a pianist-passenger bearing the il- 
lustrious name of Wagner, at which 
Dr. Bliithner of the noted German firm 
which made the instrument, was present. 
As your estimable Parisian confrere, 
L’Art Musical, remarked ‘Flying 
pianos! What next!” 


es + *¢ 


I note among some new recordings 
one of the late Ottorino Respighi’s 
‘Pines of Rome.’ Now Respighi, as you 
may remember, used a recording of a 
nightingale’s song in one section of this 
work. That means, as | figure things 
out, that what one hears in this section 
is a recording of a recording. This, | 
know, is nothing unprecedented. But, 
with my mind full of the grievances I 
heard aired the other day about the 
loopholes for copyright infringements in 
existing laws, I find myself meditating 
on the sorry lot of nightingales. To be 
the most famous bird singer in the 
world and then get nothing more out 
of it than a wren, a jaybird or a cuckoo, 
or for that matter the extinct dodo! 


It is one thing to be given write-ups 
by a Keats, a Shelley, a Goethe or a 
Schiller; quite another to have one’s 
own best work pilfered outright with 
no arrangement for royalties—some- 
thing which I suspect would annoy even 
the gentlemen of Tin Pan Alley. 
Meanwhile, I hope the rights of the 
recorders haven’t been violated by the 
re-recorders in some such way as will 
result in a court injunction against any 
further singing by nightingales, on o1 
off the records. 

* * * 


If I may exhume a prehistoric pun 
“verse comes to verse.” I was pretty 
sure that Frances Boardman’s lines on 
favorite radio songs gone sour would 
arouse some response, and here it is 
Just this once I'll permit it, but I won't 
promise to use any more, so you poten 
tial versifiers may put away your quill 
pens. This second (and, so I ordain, 
final) installment from Robert 
Wilson Hays, who is organist and di- 
rector of music at the First Congre 
gational Church of Muskegon, Mich. 
and writes in anguished amplification of 
Miss Boardman’s lines: 


comes 


To which I add that for my part 

I'll skip ‘None but the Lonely Heart’ 
And all the dreary résumé 

Of ‘Carmen’ by the French Bizet 
The ‘Bell’ Song from Delibes’ “Lakmé’ 
I'll give the gong; O bold cliché! 

I’d pour into a subway tube 

The waters of the ‘Blue Danube’ ; 
Into the deepest hell I'd delve 

And plant Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812.’ 


The language is his, not mine, as | 
don’t care particularly to have my 
abode thus insultingly mentioned, nor 
should I care to harbor the ‘1812’ for- 
ever, if Mr. Hays doesn’t mind. This 
amiable gentleman goes on to lament 
that “the lovely voices of Swarthout 
and Bampton and Ponselle and Pons 
and Tibbett and John Charles Thomas 
should be compelled (whether by the 
broadcasting companies or not) to sing 
such rot as they frequently do.” 

Sut who does the compelling? asks 
your 
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By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, May 18. 


HE annual Berlin Art Weeks, 

which civic ambition indefatigably 

endeavors to view as a major mu- 
sical feast, opened on May 2 and was 
to continue until June 11, although this 
year the event seems to have aroused 
as little interest in the capital as else 
where. 

[he most important contribution to 
the program was the Mozart Week 
given by Edwin Fischer and his Cham- 
ber Orchestra when he presented sym 
phonies, serenades, piano concertos and 
chamber music, including the rarely 
eard works for wind instruments. 
Fischer himself played seven concertos 
from the F Major work for three pianos 
to that in C Minor, while the sym- 
phonies included the youthful work in 
B, the Haffner Symphony and that in 
: Minor. We also heard the serenade 
for four orchestras, the charming B 
Major Serenade for thirteen wind in- 
struments, the Sinfonia Concertante for 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon, viola and ’cello 
as well as the Piano Quartet in G Minor 
and the Quintet in E Flat. For the 
student of Mozart, it was an invalu- 
able opportunity to view a cross sec- 
tion of the instrumental compositions in 
all art forms and at all stages of the 
composer’s development. 

In presenting such a _ program, 
Fischer's versatility was nothing short 
of astonishing. By nature, however, 
Beethoven lies closer to his music so 
that at times it seemed as though the 
tremendous intensity which he brought 
to the double role of conductor and 
soloist would tear the fabric asunder. 

In addition to these notable concerts, 
Fischer also appeared as soloist with 
the Hamburg Philharmonic under 
Eugen Jochum and followed this with 
a solo concert, both devoted exclusive- 
ly to Beethoven. At the opening of 
the Beethoven Week, Wilhelm Furt 
wangler was given an overwhelming 
ovation on the occasion of his all 
Beethoven program with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra which represented his 
last appearance in Berlin before the 
sabbatical year that has been granted 
him for rest and study. Berlin without 
Furtwangler, even for twelve months, is 
ulmest inconceivable and it remains to 


































































Hanns Holdt 


In the Munich Production of Cornelius's ‘Barber of Bagdad'—George Hann as the Calif 
and Ludwig Weber as the Barber 


be seen if the clamor of the public and 
the pressing needs of the city’s musical 
interests can be tuned to accord with 
the personal requirements and wishes of 
the conductor. Clemens Krauss was 
scheduled for a transfer to the Munich 
Opera at the opening of next season 
but the Furtwangler decision may neces 
sitate a postponement of these official 
plans. 


New Stage Manager at Opera 


Things have been very quiet on the 
opera front during May except for a 
revival of ‘Fra Diavolo’ at the State 
Opera that gained lustre from the debut 
of Helge Roswange as stage manager. 
Roswange understood how to impart 
gaiety and life to the action but he had 
the beginner’s tendency towards exag- 
geration which frequently detracted at- 
tention from the music to the antics ot 
the protagonists. Tino Pattiera sang 
the title role and proved himself the 
routined artist of yore although vocally 
there was much to be desired. The 
voice has lost its resonance and has 
taken on a hard, dry quality that gives 
little idea of its former beauty. It 
was only in the softer portions that he 
was able to take the technical leaps with 
anything approaching ease. 

Some little excitement has _ been 
caused in artistic circles by a public 
protest issued by Barbara Kemp von 
Schillings against the recent publica- 
tion of a biography of her late husband, 
Max von Schillings, by Wilhelm 
Raupp. Mme. Kemp placed extensive 
documentary material at the writer’s 
disposal but now claims that he dis- 
torted this material for political ends 
and gave it an interpretation that was 
totally contrary to the actual facts. The 
biography is well and _ convincingly 
written but unquestionably contains a 
political message between the lines that 
is foreign to the historical detachment 
of the perfect biographer. 

Night work for musical and dramatic 
critics has now been prohibited in Ger 
many by an official decree of the Minister 
of Propaganda. This will make little dif 
ference as regards musical performances 
since it has never been the practice in 


Germany to report these in the early 
morning editions of the papers After 
opera performances, the leading papers 


have published a few sentences of first 
impressions but these can no longer appear 
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EEKS AND FESTIVALS ABSORB G 


Mozart Series, under Fischer, Is 
Most Important Contribution 
—Furtwingler Makes Last 
Appearance Before Sabbatical 
—Fra Diavolo’ Revived and 
Mozart and Wagner Works 

Restaged at Opera 


until noon of the following day at the 
earliest. 

The Reichs Theatre Week was held m 
Munich from May 11 to 13 and was the 
background for the presentation of a num- 
ber of restaged works at the State and 
Residenz theatres, the most notable being 
‘Don Giovanni,’ Cornelius’s ‘Barbier von 
3agdad’ and Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ and ‘Meis- 
tersinger.” Emil Praetorious had designed 
new scenery for the Wagner works in 
which curtains played a very important part 
somewhat after the manner of the State 
Theatre in Berlin several years ago. Oskar 
Walleck had the stage management and 
Meinhard von Zallinger shared the con 
ductor’s baton with Karl Bohm of Dres- 
den. The regular Munich ensemble was 
augmented by prominent guests from the 
other leading opera houses of Germany 
so that all the performances were of un- 
usual excellence. This annual event is 
designed particularly for professional cir- 
cles and there are therefore few seats 
available for the general public. 

\ three days’ festival of Dutch music 
in Wiesbaden under the direction of Carl 
Schuricht presented characteristic works 
of the fifteen most prominent composers oi 
the Netherlands 
during the past 
three decades. The 
works presented in 
cluded a violin con 
certo by Henk Bad 
ing, a new piano 
concerto by Paul 
Roes, a concertino 
‘alla burla’ by Leon 
Othel, and a con- 
certo for two oboes 
by Alexander Vor 
moolin, which 
proved the hit of 
the festival. The 
most effective or 
chestral music was 
the symphony oi 
Willem van Otterloor. Jo Vincent and Juli 
de Stueers were the artistic interpreters 

A three days’ festival of contemporary 
music held in Baden Baden under the 
direction of Herbert Albert, conductor of 
the Baden Baden Orchestra, was particu- 
larly notable through the collaboration of 
Paul Hindemith and Igor Stravinsky. The 
program showed a decided break with 
existing conceptions of program-making 
in general and provided an unusual jntel- 
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Carl Schuricht 


Burlesque Given by Members at Final 
Meeting—Schofield Re-elected 
President 

\t the final meeting of the New York 
Singing Teachers Association, in Aeo- 
lian Hall on the evening of May 19, 
Edgar Schofield was re-elected president 
and the following officers were elected 
Hilda Grace Gelling, Walter Golde and 
Harry R. Spier, vice-presidents; Fanny 
Gilbert Brines, recording secretary; 
Gertrude Blenko, corresponding secre- 
tary; Melanie Guttman-Rice, registrar. 
and Leon Carson, treasurer. 

The annual frolic of the association 
on the same evening took the form of 
a vaudeville show in 
aspects of the profession were bur 
lesqued to a turn. Homer G. Mowe and 
3ernard U. Taylor, with Mmes. Var 


which various 


NEW YORK SINGING TEACHE 


Edwin Fischer, Who Conducted and Was 
Soloist in 2 Mozer? Week in Berlin 


lectual and musical feast for a large and 

very appreciative anudbence 
Among the works gives 

vinsky’s concerto for twe 
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METROPOLITAN COMPLETES SPRING SEASON 





Many New Singers Are Introduced 


During Month of Performances 


WiHitH a record of twenty-three per- 
formances of ten operas and five 
of one ballet in four weeks, the Metro- 
politan’s experimental Spring Season of 
opera at reduced prices and with casts 
composed largely of Americans was 
concluded on June 6. The attendance 
remained of encouraging size and the 
surface indications were that the ex- 
periment had justified itself as a sup- 
plementary activity, without putting 
any new face upon the operatic situa- 
tion in New York. In the audiences un- 
doubtedly were many who have not been 
patrons of the regular Metropolitan sea- 
sons, but this was not to the exclusion 
of long-time habitues of the house. 

Though nearly a score of new singers 
were introduced and the more illus- 
trious stars of the regular organization 
were absent from the casts, perform- 
ances maintained much the same level 
as those of the last winter season. The 
promised novelty, Hageman’s ‘Capon- 
sacchi,’ did not materialize, though it 
had been put in rehearsal. Before his 
departure for Europe, General Manager 
Edward Johnson announced that ‘Ca- 
ponsacchi’ had been put over for the 
regular season, opening next December. 
\ revival that was looked forward to 
as a quasi-novelty, Gluck’s ‘Orfeo,’ was 
so badly staged as to be something of 
a blot upon an otherwise commendable 
record, the choreographic treatment to 
which it was subjected resulting in what 
was a sorry travesty of Gluck’s classic 
masterpiece. 


‘Bartered Bride’ Leads All 


The “hit” of the season undoubtedly 
was Smetana’s ‘The Bartered Bride,’ 
sung in an English version that made 
almost a musical comedy of the Bo- 
hemian folk opera and which grieved 
some as much as it delighted others. 
‘Bartered Bride’ led all operas in num- 
ber of performances, with five. Next in 
order were ‘Carmen’ with four; ‘Aida,’ 
three; ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Orfeo,’ ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ with two 
each, and ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ ‘La 
Traviata’ and ‘Madama Butterfly’ with 
one each. “The Bat,’ a ballet by Balan- 
chine, founded on music by Johann 
Strauss (but otherwise of no recogniz- 
able kinship to the Strauss operetta of 
the same name) was presented five 
times, always in tandem with an opera. 
The American Ballet, which presented 
‘The Bat’ and worked havoc with ‘Or- 
feo,’ also had a part in ‘Bartered Bride,’ 
‘Carmen,’ ‘Aida’ and other operas pre- 
sented. There need be no hesitation in 
saying that the singers, the chorus, the 
orchestra and the stage management 
contributed more to the success of these 
undertakings than the dancers. Par- 
ticularly bungled was the folk danc- 
ing of ‘Bartered Bride,’ which had 
repetitions with an unchanged cast on 
May 18, 23, 25 and June 2. 

Among the new singers introduced, 
one who appeared relatively late in the 
month of opera that began with ‘Car- 
men’ on May 13, and closed with the 
‘Cavalleria’-‘Pagliacci’-‘Bat’ trinity on 
Tune 6, disclosed a voice that may make 
him a first rank addition to the regular 
company. This was the British tenor, 


Arthur Carron, who made his debut as 
Canio in ‘Pagliacci’ on May 29 and was 
heard again in the same role on the con- 
cluding Saturday night. Mention al- 
ready has been made of the success of 
Muriel Dickson and George Raseley, 
two newcomers in ‘Bartered Bride.’ Of 
others not previously heard in grand 
opera in New York, Norman Cordon, a 





Sidney Rayner Sang Leading Tenor Roles 


young Southerner who stands six feet 
five, disclosed genuine vocal and stage 
talent, united with versatility. He was 
not alone, however, in demonstrating 
the ability and the adaptability of the 
young American artist of limited past 
experience in opera. 


A Travesty In ‘Plastic’ 


If the results had been happier, ‘Orfeo’ 
undoubtedly would have merited first place 
in any retrospective discussion of the sea- 
son, since twenty-three years had elapsed 


since its last Metropolitan performance, 
when Arturo Toscanini conducted and 
Louise Homer sang the titular part. But 


no particular good can be done by enu- 
merating in detail the dismal faults of this 
production. The basic notion was that of 
a ‘plastic’ treatment. The stage action was 
entrusted to mimes, the singers were placed 
in the orchestra pit. The latter—Anna 
Kaskas for the voice of Orpheus, Jeanne 
Pengelly, Euridice, and Maxine Stellman, 
Amor—did their duty competently, if with 
no such distinction as would be necessary 
for a memorable performance of Gluck’s 
perennially beautiful score. Richard Hage- 
man, conducting, got good results from the 
orchestra and the chorus; though one is 
privileged to disagree whole-heartedly with 
some of his tempi. Musically, the per- 
formance was acceptable. Visually, it was 
one of the most trying experiences of lat- 
ter-day operatic history at the Metropoli- 
tan. Absurd, meaningless settings, suggest- 
ing fish nets and flying trapezes, and in- 
cluding a vista of the Elysium fields cal- 
culated to congeal the spirits of the most 
ardent Gluckist, provided the background 
for struttings, posings and acrobatics that 
could not be classed as either acting or 
dancing. As often as not, there was clash, 
rather than synchronization, with the 
music. Lew Christenson, Daphne Vane 
and William Dollar were the unfortunates 





Richard Hageman Conducted ‘Orfeo’ and 
‘Cavalleria’ 


required to mime this tragic business. The 
sooner it is forgotten, the happier for all 
concerned, 


‘The Bat’ with ‘Lucia’ 
Little need be said, likewise, for “The 
Bat,’ though it had ingenious moments and 


some of the satirical touches: that Balan- 
chine contrives with more felicity, it would 





Wide World 
Arthur Carron Made His Debut in ‘Pagliacci 


seem, than he does dramatic pantomime 
The Bat, in this instance, was twins, each 
twin with a wing. Sometimes the wings 
went together, sometimes they soared apart. 
The ensemble picture was one to suggest 
something of Biedermeier Vienna, with a 
succession of lively episodes that conceiv- 
ably could have been part of a story—but 
what that story was, this onlooker does 
not pretend to have found out. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted a pleasant potpourri of 
Straussian tunes and there were celeritous 
and, in the main, agreeable doings on the 
stage by Holly Howard, Lew Christensen, 
Charles Laskey, Leda Anchutin, Annabelle 
Lyon, Helen Leitch, William Dollar and 
Rabana Hasburgh. 

The first of the five performances of 
this ballet was given on the evening of 
May 20, in double bill with Donizetti's 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor,’ which received 
respectful treatment at the hands of singers 
not altogether equipped to deal with its 
vocal style and florid embellishments, but 
which apparently delighted the majority in 
the audience. Emily Hardy sang Lucia 
with a fair measure of the requisite facility 
Joseph Bentonelli was the Edgardo and 
Carlo Morelli, Ashton. Others concerned 


were Norman Cordon as Raimondo, Char- 
lotte Symons as Alisa, Nicholas Massue 
as Arturo and Ludovico Oliviero as Nor- 
manno. Mr. Pelletier conducted. 


“Alda’ and ‘Butterfly’ 


‘Aida’ took its place in the repertoire 
on May 27, and had repetitions on May 30 
and Jume 5. Rosa entoni made her 
Metropolitan debut in the title role and 
sang it with surety and good vocal quality. 
Sydney Rayner’s Radames was in many 
respects a superior performance, though 
he vaulted to some of his highest notes 
after a rather obvious first attack on a 
lower level. The Amneris of Bruna Cas- 
tagna was at times of imposing quality. 
Mr. Cordon was easily the best of recent 
Pharaohs. John Gurney also sang well as 
Ramfis. Carlo Morelli and Jo Royer 
had alternating appearances as Amonasro 
and both gave creditable performances. 
The pretty voice of Maxine Stellman, one 
of the Julliard recruits, sounded particu- 





Edith Mason Was 


Heard as 
Cio-Cic-San 


Violetta and 


r} #531 
aia aUake 


in the music of the 
Priestess. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Mr. Rayner, who had appeared previ- 
usly in opera at the Hippodrome, after 
having sung extensively abroad, was heard 

advantage as Don José in two of the 
reptitions of ‘armen’. These further 
disclosed the substantial gypsy of Bruna 
Castagna, the virile Escamillo of Joseph 
Royer and the diminutive Micaela of 
Natalie Bodanskaya 

“Traviata’ and ‘Madama Butterfly’ served 
chiefly to call to attention the familiar 
gifts of Edith Mason, who returned to the 
Metropolitan during the winter season 
after a protracted period of activities else- 
where. Her Cio-Cio-San on the evening 
of Jume 3 was expressive, if vocally rather 
light, as indeed were all of the singers en- 
rolled. Joseph Bentonelli as Pinkerton and 
George Cehanovsky as Sharpless were pre- 
possessingly American. Helen Olheim, 
whose achievement of secondary parts has 
consistently merited commendation, was a 
good Suzuki. Others in the ‘Butterfly’ cast 
were Jarna Paull, Mr. Oliviero, Mr. Cor- 


unseen 


- 





don, Wilfred Engelman and William 
Fisher. Mr. Papi conducted ©. F. 
A New Canio Makes Debut 
Given in combination with the repetition 


f Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ om May 29, the first 

liace?’ of the Spring Season was nota- 
ble for the American debut of Arthur Car- 
n the role of Canio. Mr. Carron had 
sung at the Old Vic in London and dis- 
closed the poise of an experienced artist. 
He was an imstantaneous success with the 
audience and after both acts was given ex 
tended ovations. His voice was disclosed 

on f considerable volume and well 


as me 


rom fT 
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(Continued from page 11) 


used. What it lacked in sensuous beauty 
was compensated for in sureness. The 
tenor’s principal fault, both vocally and 
histrionically, was to be found in a lack 
of restraint. In his most impassioned mo- 
ments, however, his diction was unfailing- 
ly clear. 

Rosa Tentoni made an attractive Nedda 
and was much applauded after the Bala- 
tella. Mr. Morelli’s Tonio had its good 
points. Messrs. Oliviero and Cehanovsky 
completed the cast. Mr. Papi conducted. 


Mason and Tokatyan in ‘Traviata’ 


Edith Mason and Armand Tokatyan 
were the ill-omened lovers in the per- 


formance of ‘La Traviata’ on the evening, 


of May 30, which was supplemented by 
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the American Ballet's conception of “The 
sat.’ 

If there were certain misgivings during 
the opening moments of the opera as to the 
ultimate success of Miss Mason's Violetta, 
they waned in the second act and before 
the final curtain they had vanished com- 
pletely. She worked into the character 





Anna Leskaya Was Heard as Santuzza 


slowly and, at first, was inclined to be 
tentative both vocally and _histrionically 
Before the end, however, she had devel- 
oped a convincingly pitiful and noble char- 
acter and sang with resplendent artistry. 
Mr. Tokatyan was a personable Alfredo 
whose singing was distinguished by good 
tonal quality, ease in production and a 
comprehension of his ungrateful role 


which saved it- from the pasteboard in- 
sipidity into which it usually degenerates. 
Others in the cast who lent able support 
were Miss Symons as Flora, Mr. Morelli 
as the elder Germont and Miss Paull and 
Messrs. Oliviero, Cordon, Cehanovsky and 
Engelman in the other roles. Mr. Papi 
conducted the opera and Richard Hageman 
the ballet. E. 


Debuts in Closing Triple Bill 

Two debuts marked the concluding triple 
bill on the night of Saturday, June 6, when 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ was heard in con- 
junction with “Pagliacci” and the American 
Ballet added “The Bat’ for generous meas- 
ure. The ample if now somewhat irregu- 
larly produced voice of Anna Leskaya was 
heard to dramatic effect in the music of 
Santuzza. This Russian soprano might have 
had an important career im this country if 
she had been brought to the Metropolitan 
earlier. In recent years, there have not been 
many singers of like power there, outside 
f Wagnerian roles. Her companions in a 
spirited and generally competent perform- 
ance of the Mascagni work were Sydney 
Rayner, who substituted for Armand 
Tokatyan as Turridu, and thereby sang 
with marked success his third role in as 
many days; Anna Kaskas, a particularly 
full-voiced Lola; Joseph Royer, the best oi 
recent Alfios, and Jarna Paull as Lucia 
Richard Hageman conducted. 

‘Pagliacci’ served to introduce another 
Juilliard product, Ruby Mercer, who was 
quite the prettiest Nedda of recent memory. 
She sang and acted well, though the voice 
proved to be one rather light, at its present 
stage of development, for the large audi- 
tormum. Arthur Carron repeated his success 
as Canio, and Carlo Morelli was again a 
resonant Tonio. The pity was that one of 
the young Americans had not been chosen, 
instead of the well-nigh voiceless Oliviero, 
for Beppe. Mr. Papi conducted 

O 


Events in New York Concert Halls 


Alda Astori Plays Own Works 

Alda Astori, pianist-and composer, as- 
sisted by Frances Blaisdell, flutist; Moritz 
Vico, violinist, and Edgardo Sodero, ’cell- 
ist, played several of her own works in “an 
evening of music” at Aeolian Hall on 
May 4. 

The composer’s Tempo di Gavotta and 
‘Orientale,’ for flute and piano, and a first 
performance of her Theme and Variations 
on a Caucasian melody, for piano, violin 
and ’cello, were well received by an audi- 
ence of good size. Miss Astori began her 
program with three scintillant sonatas by 
Scarlatti in B Minor, B Flat, and G. Other 
interesting works listed were Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s ‘Sea Weeds,’ three pieces from 
Pizzeti’s ‘From a far off Autumn,’ said to 
be given here for the first time, and 
Casella’s Toccata, performed by request. 





Augusta Romano Gives Piano Recital 

Under the auspices of the New York 
chapter of the Dante Alighieri Society, 
Augusta Romano, pianist, was heard in a 
recital in the auditorium of the Palazzo 
d'Italia, Radio City, on the evening of 
May 14. Miss Romano played Beethoven’s 
Sonata Op. 27, No. 2, a group by Chopin 
and works by Debussy, Respighi, Granados 
and de Falla. A feature of the program 
was a suite, ‘Africa’ by the pianist, which 
had its first New York hearing. The audi- 
ence was large and applausive. 


Romeo Arsenault in Piano Program 


Romeo Arsenault, pianist, assisted by 
Rosita Fordieri, soprano, was heard in 
recital in the Hotel Plaza on the evening 
of May 21. Mr. Arsenault was well re- 
ceived in an interesting list which included 
a group by Chopin, one of early French 
works by Monpou, Couperin, Marot and 
Rameau. His final group was by Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky and Moszkowski. 


Mme. Fordieri offered arias from ‘Sam- 


son et Delila. and Handel's ‘Serse’ and 
songs by Pergolesi, Tirindelli, Kiirsteiner 
and Di Nogero. Gaetano Rummo was the 
accompanist 


New School Chorus Makes Debut 

The New School Chorus, Arthur Lief, 
conductor, with Sterling Hunkins, ‘cellist, 
as soloist, made its debut in the auditorium 
of the New School on the evening of May 
21. Under Mr. Lief’s baton the organiza- 
tion gave creditable performances of works 
by Bach, Byrd, Vaughan Williams, Dow- 
land, Wilbye and three choruses from the 
Mozart Requiem. Mr. Hunkins played 
Handel’s Sonata in G Minor and works 
by Bloch, Giorni and de Falla. 

The organization of fifty sang we:!. Mr 
Lief has trained them with care and he 
conducted them with discrimination. In- 
cidental solos were sung by Ruby Greene, 
contralto; Themy Giorgi, tenor, and Maury 
Gould, baritone. : 





Folk Cantata by Seth Bingham Has 
World Premiere 

The Federal Music Project gave the 
world premiere of Seth Bingham’s folk 
cantata, “Wilderness Stone,” in the Man- 
hattan Theatre, New York, on the eve- 
ning of May 24. A mixed chorus of 
seventy voices and the New York Civic 
Orchestra under the baton of Hugh Ross 
provided the background and the soloist: 
were Alice Harper, soprano; Terry Horne, 
tenor, and Ivan Arbuckle, bass, while Tom 
Morgan acted as narrator. The text of 
the work is taken from an episode in 
Stephan Vincent Benét’s ‘John Brown's 
Body.’ Mr. Bingham is associate professor 
of music at Columbia University. 





Jeannette Wiedman and Dorothy Victor 
Heard in Recital 

Jeannette Wiedman, pianist, and Doro- 

thy Victor, soprano, were heard in a joint 

recital in the Nola Auditorium of the Stein- 





Ruby Mercer Made Her Debut as Nedda 


way Building on the evening of May 25. 
Miss Wiedman was well received in works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Chopin 
in the first part, and two movements of 
the Chopin F Minor Concerto with Henry 
Holden Huss at the second piano, as well 
as a group of Mr. Huss’s works and one 
by Schieffelin, in the second part. 

Miss Victor sang songs by Pergolesi, 
Handel and Huss, displaying a fine and 
well-trained voice and definite interpreta- 
tive gifts. Both artists are pupils from the 
Huss Studios. N. 

Concert Briefs 

Eucene Ortorr, violinist. 
Club, May 18, evening. Tartini-Ondricek 
Concerto in A; Wieniawski Grand Con- 
certo No. 1, in F Sharp Minor, and shorter 
works by Glazounoff, Cui, Beethoven- 
Auer, Tchaikovsky-Auer and Sarasate- 
Zimbalist. 


DesorAH Levin-TuRESKY, pianist. Bar- 
bizon-Plaza. May 18, evening. Program 
of unusual variety and scope including 
works by Franck, de Cabazon, de Valderra- 
vano, Neusiedler, Trabaci, Louis Couperin, 
Daquin, MacDowell, Brahms and Debussy. 


MacDowell 


BERNARD GABRIEL, pianist. The Bar- 
bizon, May 19, evening. Recital of Dance 
Music beginning with antique dance forms 
by Byrd, Purcell, Couperin, and Handel, 
a group of Chopin and more recent works 
by Schubert-Liszt, Liadoff, Prokofieff, Ga- 
briel and Albeniz. 


MAsTER INSTITUTE CHAMBER ENSEMBLE, 
Dr. Christos Vrionides, conductor. Roerich 
Museum, May 22, evening. Program of 
works by Gluck, Tchaikovsky, Schubert, 
Beethoven and Mozart and ‘Three Pales- 
tinian Pastels’ by Harvey Gaul. 





Valasek to Spend Summer in Italy 

Erno Valasek, young violinist, sailed 
on May 23 on the Conti di Savoia for 
Lucca, Italy, where he will spend the 
summer with Adolfo Betti preparing 
programs for his American concert 
performances next winter. While 
abroad Mr. Valasek will appear with 
orchestra in the Venice Music Festi- 
val and later will play in Rome, 
Bologna and other places. He will re- 
turn in November, will give his Town 
Hall recital early in December and 
later will be soloist with the Cleveland 
and other orchestras. 





Otero and Berimen in Washington 

Recital 
WASHINGTON, June 
Otero, Cuban coloratura 
Ernesto Bertmen, 
were heard in a program of Latin- 
American and Spanish Music in the 
Willard Hotel on April 29 in a series 
presented by Beren-Brooks Artists 
planned to introduce Latin-American 
music and artists to the public. 


10.—E mma 
soprano, and 
Mexican pianist, 
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Kreisler Tunes for a Royal Romance 


Grace Moore 
Sings Cissy in 
‘King Steps Out’ 


OT to sing opera airs or even 

entire scenes from operas must 

be something of a new experi- 
ence for the opera singer in the movies. 
To have a chance to sing violin music 
is to be the envy of singers who have 
never appeared in either opera or the 
films. As the baritone has always han- 
kered for the tenor aria and the con- 
tralto has stretched her compass to the 
breaking-point so as to appropriate 
music written for soprano, vocalists of 
all voices have floundered through mel- 
odies like the Dvorak ‘Humoresque’ or 
even the Beethoven Minuet in G, trying 
to constitute themselves as human fid- 
dles, with or without words. 

In the limited sphere of operetta, 
Fritz Kreisler came to the rescue with 
a musical play called ‘Cissy,’ which ran 
for many months at the old Theater-an- 
der-Wien in Vienna, but for some rea- 
son it never promised returns that would 
justify a Broadway manager in financ- 
ing its importation. What Broad 
way overlooked, Hollywood eventually 
pounced upon, with the result that Grace 
Moore emerges as the vocal fiddle 
of the ‘The King Steps Out,’ lately on 
display at Radio City Music Hall in 
New York. 

To be sure, the role for which Miss 
Moore is cast is correctly that of a 
princess, rather than a fiddle. The prin- 
cess is none other than the ill-starred 
Elisabeth of Bavaria, who married 
Francis Joseph of Austria and for long 
years was the tragic empress of a 
tragic court. But the librettists of 
Kreisler’s ‘Cissy’ (Gustav Holm, Ernst 
Decsey, Hulbert and Ernst Marischka), 
had no place for tragedy in their oper- 
etta scheme and there is even less for 
it in the screen play by Sidney Buch- 
man, as directed by Josef von Stern- 
berg. 

If the Kreisler operetta was nothing 
for the historically-minded, the film is 
even less for anyone with so much as 
a nodding acquaintance with either 
Austria or Bavaria. There remain, 
however, two reasons for seeing ‘The 
King Steps Out,’ and they are rather 
better ones for the musically inclined 
than would be historical authenticity or 
geographical conviction. One is the 
skill with which Miss Moore sings such 
melodies as the Kreisler ‘Liebeslied’ 
and ‘Caprice Viennois,’ and the other, 
of course, is the abiding charm which 
no amount of poor violin playing can 
fiddle out of these all-too-popular mor- 
ceaux. Some of us who happened to 
see ‘Cissy’ in Vienna may have thought 
at the time that their operetta-use meant 
the finish for these Kreislerian trifles. 
But they survived. No doubt they will 
survive their movie use with the same 
hardihood. To Miss Moore’s credit let 
it be said that she sings them distinctly 
better than anyone who had a part in 
the Vienna operetta. The movie score 
draws on Kreisler’s part of the score 
for ‘Apple Blossoms’ also, but the fiddle 
of “The Old Refrain’ remains the lyrical 
backbone of this score. No one sings 
but Miss Moore, which, considering the 
cast, may be phenomenally fortunate. 


The other participants include Fran- 
chot Tone, a most American Francis 
Joseph; Walter Connolly, a Maximilian 
a Bavarian might find similarly unrec- 
ognizable, but none the less clever of 


detail; Herman Bing, whose German 
dialect in a German-speaking country 
makes of the inn keeper, Pretzelberger, 


MUSIC AT THE TEXAS 
CENTENNIAL 


UTSTANDING musical events at the 

Texas Centennial Exposition, which 
opened at Dallas on June 6, include a Na 
tional Folk Festival, which is to be held 
from June 14-21. Several events have al- 
ready taken place. ‘A partial list of those 
to come includes: 


June 14-21. National Folk Festival 

June 15. Texas Composers Day. 

June 15. Oratorio. Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs 

June 15. Schubert Ensemble 
Orchestra. 

June 15. Swift Chorus of Fort Worth 


Music Study Club Chorus, 


Beaumont, Tex 


June 17. Concert 
Fort Worth. 
June 21. Choir Festival and Sing-Song 

Federation of Music Clubs 


Texas 


Music Club Concert 

June 26. Music Study Club, Dallas 

June 26. 500 Negro Chorus 

July 6. North 
Stage Band 

July 11-13. Music Festival Sponsored by Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs 

July 17-18-19. Czech Orchestras 

July 24. Fort Worth Conservatory of Music Con 
cert 

July 26-Aug. 2. Texas Tech High School Band 

Oct 5. Sangerfest 


June 24. Temple, Tex.., 


Musi ale 


Texas State Teachers College 


Oct. 28. Texas Centennial Opera Company 

Oct. 29. Dallas Symphony 

Oct. 30. Glee and Choral Clubs of Texas 

Nov 5. National 
Twenty pianos 

Nov. 10. Bands and Orchestras, 
of Texas 


Piano Playing Tournament 


White Schools 


The Singing Is All 
Hers, as Miss Moore 
Demonstrates at the 
Left. Above, Cissy 
Confronts Her Bibu- 
lous but None-the- 
Less Ducal Parent. 
Right, She Nestles 
to Her Emperor, 
Otherwise Franchot 
Tone in an Aus- 
trian Uniform 


a character as 
humorous. 


anomalous as he is 
Other participants contrib- 
ute to a mildly amusing and somewhat 
extravagant picturization of a royal ro- 
mance that might seem about as logical 
to the European as most European pic- 


A LITTLE SYMPHONY 


Summer Concerts to Be Given 
Outdoors—Choir and Phila- 
delphia Forces Heard 


St. Louts, June 10.—The Little Sym- 
phony Association gave an invitation 
concert at Mary Institute on May 28, 
with Francis Findlay conducting and 
Guy Maier, pianist, as soloist in the 
Mozart Concerto in G for which the 
orchestra gave him a delightful accom- 


paniment. Other works by Bach, Wag- 
ner, Schubert and Strauss completed 
the program. The association an- 


nounced a series of eight concerts on 
successive Tuesday evenings, starting 
on June 2, to be held in the open air 
theatre on the John Burroughs School. 
Max Steindel is the local conductor with 
Francis Jones, concertmaster. 

The St. Louis A Cappella Choir, under 
the direction of William B. Heyne, pre- 
sented a most worthy program of choral 
music at its concert in the Municipal 
Auditorium on May 2. The program 
contained not only the liturgical works 
which are expected of such a singing 
group, but also classical works by com- 
posers of the Russian American and 
German schools. A large audience was 
very enthusiastic. 

Ernst C. Krohn recently presented 
setty Schatz in a senior piano recital 
at his school as well as a group of his 
advanced pupils. 

The Philadelphia 


Orchestra under 





©Columbia Pictures 
turizations of America do to us. Asa 
vehicle for Miss Moore, ‘The King 
Steps Out’ may not have the allure of 
either ‘One Night of Love’ or ‘Love Me 
Forever,’ but the voice and the person- 
ality are just as much all there. QO. 


SERIES IN ST. LOUIS 


Leopold Stokowski was heard at the 
Municipal Auditorium on May 9. A 
very large audience expressed its great 
appreciation of the program by insistent 
demands for encores, of which Mr. 
Stokowski was extremely generous, 
adding four to the already well-filled 
program of works by Bach and Wagner. 
In a short speech, Mr. Stokowski paid 
high tribute to the local orchestra and 
its conductor, as well as to the move- 
ment which will bring us a series of 
Little Symphony Concerts during the 
summer season. Local arrangements 
were in the hands of Cueny Concert 
Direction, and there were many attend- 
ants from other cities. 
Herpert W. Cost 





Washington ‘Sunset Symphonies’ 
Cancelled 

WasHINGTON, June 10.—The second 
annual series of summer concerts, 
known as ‘Sunset Symphonies’ to have 
been given by the National Symphony 
this season, was cancelled recently due 
to a disagreement between the orches- 
tra association and the local musicians’ 
union in regard to payment of the or- 
chestra personnel. A letter dated June 
2 from Walter Bruce Howe, secretary 
of the association, to John E. Birdsall, 
secretary of the union, hints that the 
coming winter season also is in jeopardy 
unless an adjustment of viewpoints can 


be effected. 
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PHILADELPHIANS HEAR 
OPERA PERFORMANCES 


‘Aida’ and ‘Rigoletto’ Given by the 
Empire City Grand Opera 
Company in Academy 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10. — Verdi's 
‘Aida’ and ‘Rigoletto’ were given on 
May 28 and 29 in the Academy of 
Music by the Empire City Grand Opera 
Company. ‘Aida’ was passably per- 
formed, but the cast was somewhat un- 
even in vocal and histrionic capabilities. 
The best work of the performance was 
done by Dreda Aves as Amneris, and 
Rocco Pandiscio as Amonasro. Nino 
Ruisi as the High Priest gave a credit- 
able projection of his part. The title 
role was taken by Belle Vreta. Giu- 
seppe Radaelli essayed the part of 
Rhadames. Other participants were J. 
Whitfield, Alessandro Angelucci, and 
Renee Norton. The chorus was com- 
petent. Catherine Littlefield, Edward 
Caton and members of the Philadelphia 
Ballet executed the dances, designed by 
Vincenzo Celli, winning appreciative 
applause. Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted. 

In ‘Rigoletto’ a moderate interpreta- 
tion of the title role was given by Et- 
tore Verna. The Gilda was Luisa 
Francheschi. Rolf Gerard sang the role 
of the Duke well. Nino Ruisi sang 
Sparafucile ; Renee Norton, Maddalena, 
and others in the cast were Kenneth 
Kennedy, Walter Hemmerly, Mr. An- 
gelucci, Helen Botwright, Guido Neri, 
Helen Dewalt, and Marie Dougherty. 
Mr. Bamboschek again conducted. Mod- 
erate sized audiences attended. 

W.E.S 





Memorial Tablet to Mrs. Schirmer in 
Music School Settlement 

A memorial tablet in honor of the late 
Mrs. Martha B. Schirmer was unveiled 
in the library of the Music School Set- 
tlement on May 27. Mrs. Schirmer, for 
thirty years a member of the board of 
the school, was active in developing the 
music library which is now one of the 
largest in the country. A fund raised 
by her friends will be turned over to the 
school for use in yearly installments 
for the library’s benefit. 
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Dr. Walter Damrosch 


Completing 


Score of His Third Grand Opera 


AVING celebrated last year his 

golden jubilee as a conductor, Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, now in his seventy- 
fifth year, has announced that he is at 
work on the score of an opera, though 
he declines at present to give any de- 
tails concerning the “piece in regard to 
either the music or the libretto. 

“T still have two months’ work to do 
on the opera,” he said, “but if a com- 
poser discusses his work before it is 
completed he has a feeling that the 
public is looking over his shoulder.” 

Dr. Damrosch says that opera com- 
position is “happy work” and that the 
time needed to complete such a score 
is about a year and a half. Since he 
relinquished a large part of his concert 
activities in 1928, he has given some 
time to composition. This year he has 
published two works, ‘Abraham Lin- 
coln Song’ for baritone, chorus and 
orchestra which was given before the 
Music Educators National Conference 


CHORAL EVENTS ON 


Bach Cantatas Figure on Pro- 
grams—Dvorak’s ‘Festival’ 
Mass Is Performed 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—The Philco 
Men’s Glee Club, Joseph Smith, con- 
ductor, gave a concert in Scottish Rite 
Temple on May 12. “Good Night, Good 
Night Beloved” by Samuel L. Laciar, 
music editor of the Evening Ledger and 
other works were sung. Soloists were 
Helen Buchanan Hitner, soprano, and 
Marie Stone Langston, contralto. Ac- 
companists were Henry S. Kelly and 
William Sylvano Thunder. 

The third annual festival of the 
Westminster Affiliated Choirs of this 
city took place in Irvine Auditorium, 
University of Pennsylvania on May 14 
under John Finley Williamson. The 
program was given in connection with 
the Spring meeting of the Hymn So- 
ciety of Philadelphia and in co-opera- 
tion with the music department of the 
university. Works of Palestrina, Has- 
ler and Bach; Russian liturgical items, 
and compositions of F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen were sung. Carl Weinrich was 
the organist. 

Bach’s cantata ‘God Goeth Up with 
Shouting,’ was sung at a special musical 
service in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity on May 17 under Ralph Kinder, 
organist and choirmaster. The soloists 
were Mary Jackson, soprano; Virginia 
Kendrick, contralto; George Lapham, 
tenor, and Robert Killough, Jr., bass. 

Bach’s ‘Coffee’ Cantata with the ad- 
dition of opening and closing choruses 
from other cantatas was the principal 
item on a program given by the chorus 
of the music education department of 
Temple University in Mitten Hall on 
May 18, Marjorie F. Jones conducting. 

One of the most interesting Bach 
programs heard was given on May 19 
by the Bach Society of Delaware Coun- 
ty in the Nevil Memorial Church of 
Saint George, Ardmore. Led by James 
Allan Dash, the organization did ex- 
cellent work in several excerpts from 
cantatas. The Saint Dunstan Singers, a 
local group of six men who specialize in 
the study and performance of medieval 
and Renaissance music, particularly of 
the English school gave an excellent 
recital in Saint Clement’s P. E. Church 


in the Metropolitan Opera House on 
April 3, and ‘Death and General Put- 
nam’ a setting of a poem by Arthur 
Guiterman which will be produced next 
season. 

Two operatic works from the pen of 
Dr. Damrosch have already been pro- 
duced, ‘The Scarlet Letter’ and ‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac.’ The first of these had its 
premiere in Boston on Feb. 10, 1896, 
by the Damrosch Opera Company 
under the composer’s baton, with Jo- 
hanna Gadski as Hester Prynne; Bar- 
ron Berthold as Arthur Dimmesdale, 
and David Bispham as Roger Chilling- 
worth. 

‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ the libretto of 
which, founded upon Rostand’s drama, 
was by the eminent New York music 
critic, W. J. Henderson, was produced 
at the Metropolitan on Feb. 27, 1913. 
Pasquale Amato assumed the name part, 
Frances Alda was Roxane, and Ricardo 
Martin was Christian. 


PHILADELPHIA LIST 


on May 19. 

Dvorak’s ‘Festival’ Mass in D for or- 
chestra, organ and chorus was given at 
a special Ascension Day service in 
Saint James P.E. Church on May 21 
under H. Alexander Matthews. The 
choral parts were sung by the choir 
of the Church of Saint Luke and the 
Epiphany. 

The Germantown Choral Society, 
James B. Hartzell conducting, gave its 
annual Spring concert on May 28 in 
Germantown High School auditorium 
offering Gade’s ‘The Crusaders.’ On 
the same evening J. Marvin Hanna led 
the chorus of the Baptist Temple in 
Haydn’s ‘The Seasons.’ The seventh 
annual spring choral festival for senior 
High Schools, sponsored by Teachers 
College of Temple University, was held 
in the Baptist Temple.on May 29. In 
the afternoon seventeen groups from 
Philadelphia and nearby Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey schools sang under 
their respective conductors. 

In the evening organ works were 
played by James Allan Dash. Mass- 
singing was led by Bruce A. Carey, 
conductor of the Bethlehem Bach Choir. 

WILLIAM E, SMITH 





First of Naumburg Memorial Concerts 
in Central Park 

Approximately 3,500 thronged the 
Mall in Central Park for the first of 
the Naumburg Memorial Concerts on 
May 30. Leon Barzin conducted the 
symphony orchestra and Harry Farb- 
man, violinist, was soloist in the Bruch 
Concerto. Future concerts of the series, 
given to the city by George W. and 
Walter W. Naumburg in memory of 
their father, Elkan N. Naumburg, will 
enlist Jeffrey Harris, Lajos Shuk and 
Alexander Smallens as guest conduct- 


ors, 





Bloch to Conduct Summer School 

Alexander Bloch will conduct a sum- 
mer school of music at Hillsdale, N. Y., 
during July and August, offering in- 
struction in violin, piano, ’cello and 
theory. Mr. Bloch is head of the music 
department of the Ringling School of 
Art at Sarasota, Fla. His wife, Blanche 
Bloch, is in charge of music at the 
Out-of-Door School and teaches piano 


at Ringling. 


PHILADELPHIA MEN 
BACK, GIVE CONCERT 


Orchestra’s Return from Tour Is 
Marked by Event with Bampton 
and Thibault as Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—Returned 
home from its transcontinental tour, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave a concert 
in the Academy of Music on May 20 
before a large and warmly appreciative 
audience. Leopold Stokowski conducted 
and the soloists were Rose Bampton, 
mezzo-soprano, and Conrad Thibault, 
baritone. The proceeds of the concert 
(conductor, soloists, and musicians con- 
tributed their services) went to the 
Robin Hood Dell Concerts, Inc., to fur- 
ther the success of the summer season 
which begins June 26. The program: 





Toccata and Fugue in D Minor...... Bach 
‘O du mein holder Abendstern’ from ‘Tann- 
BY i. ceduduwicilenitesss aces Wagner 
Mr. Thibault 
‘The Afternoon of a Faun’........ Debussy 

Air de Lia from ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ 
Debussy 
Miss Bampton 
EE. nk sree a Kam 44d NeR OOK OS McDonald 
, «6 2 Je aera / Albeniz 
*‘Promesse de Mon Avenir’ from ‘Le Roi de 
Nr ee ret eee Massenet 


Mr. Thibault 
‘Una Voce Poco Fa’ from ‘The Barber of 
oo Aes 4 eT OTT TET Tree Rossini 
Miss Bampton 
Love-Music, Act 2, ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
Wagner 

The Bach and Albeniz items origi- 
nally for organ and piano respectively 
were played in orchestral transcriptions 
by Mr. Stokowski, the former being one 
of the most popular Bach numbers with 
Philadelphia Orchestra audiences. The 
‘Tristan’ Love-Music offered a Stokow- 
ski “synthesis” which comprised sev- 
eral connected excerpts from the second 
act. These, as well as the other or- 
chestral items of the bill were effec- 
tively presented, although the organiza- 
tion in certain places did not fully 
achieve the high performance standards 
which govern the regular season’s con- 
certs. This was probably due in part 
to the fatigue inevitable after five weeks 
of travelling and daily performances. 
However, the audience was receptive in 
mood and generous in its applause. 

Miss Bampton pleased in her num- 
bers, scoring especially in her perfor- 
mance of: the Rossini aria. Mr. 
Thibault’s vocal work proved satisfy- 
ing. He was at his best in the Massenet 
excerpt. Each was roundly applauded 
and recalled a number of times. 

In the course of the evening speeches 
were delivered by Samuel R. Rosen- 
baum, vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association, who gave an 
address of welcome; Judge Curtis Bok, 
who spoke on the forthcoming Dell sea- 
son, asking for support for the sum- 
mer concerts; and Mr. Stokowski, who 
touched briefly and humorously on the 
experiences of the transcontinental tour 
The applause which followed the sched- 
uled program brought two extra num- 
bers. WILLIAM E. Smita 


Guggenheims Contribute $1,000,000 to 
Foundation 

A gift of securities valued at more 
than $1,000,000 at present market prices 
has recently been made to the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion by former United States Senator 
and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim “to realize 
in larger measure the object of its 
creation.” This is the third contribu- 
tion Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim 
have made to the fund, wholly given 
by them, which now amounts to more 


than $6,000,000. 
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TOSCANINI HONORS 


Concert to Raise Funds for 
Monument to French Master 
Brings List of Native Works 
Including Some Revivals — 
New Tomasi Ballet—Lecture- 
Recital Series Begins 
By EomMuNpD J. PENDLETON 

PARIS, June 1 

ECHNICAL perfection, astound- 

ingly youthful vigor, and vision 

that is granted to few character- 

ized the festival of French music 
directed by Arturo Toscanini in the 

Salle Pleyel on May 22. Deafening ap- 

plause recalled the illustrious maestro a 


number of times who then asked the 
orchestra to rise and smilingly ack- 
nowledged the tribute of praise and 


gratitude. 

The proceeds of the concert were to 
go toward the erection of a monument 
to the memory of Camille Saint-Saens; 
consequently a program of works by the 
French master’s compatriots and friends 
was chosen. Saint-Saéns himself was 
represented by his Fourth Piano Con- 
certo remarkably played by Robert 
Casadesus. 

Toscanini seems to take delight in 
introducing to the French public little 
known or by French- 
men, or by composers adopted by the 
French. As was the case of Cherubini’s 
Symphony, played for the first time in 
Paris under Toscanini’s baton 
autumn, 
‘Patrie,’ was resurrected from 
lect at this concert. 

Bizet, it may be remembered, was 


forgotten scores 


| t 
kA DL 
> 


CWeorges 1zeT S overture, 


| 
total neg 


something of a globe-trotter in his 
for local color. One 


Procopio,’ 


music—a searcher 
finds s early ‘Don 
Egypt in ‘Djamileh,’ the East in ‘Les 
Pécheurs de Perles,’ and Provence in 
‘L’Arlésienne.’ [The _ conventionally 
brilliant and melodious ‘Patrie,’ which 
exhales a patriotism that is partly mili- 
tary and partly sentimental, ts 


ing chiefly as an historical document. 


taiv in ni 


interest 


Following the love scene from Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Romeo et Juliet,” and Franck’s 
‘Les Eolides,’ Ravei’s ‘Daphnis_ et 


Chloé’ suite completed the concert in 
an unforgettable manner. 

Modernistic treatment of an old 
French-peasant custom of electing the 
village model-girl provides color and 
choreographic fun in ‘La Rosiére du 
Village’ a new ballet produced at the 
Opéra-Comique this month. The li- 
bretto is by Guy de Teramond and the 
music is due to the imagination of 
Henri Tomasi, young French composer- 
conductor already famous for a number 
of symphonic works and for his ballet 
‘La Grisi’ given at the Opéra last year. 

[he story is of no importance except 


NEW FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


Quartets and Soloists Engaged for 
Performances Next Season of 


Brahms and Beethoven 
I. A. Hirschmann has disclosed plans 


for the first concert series of the New 
Friends of Music, Inc., an organization 
formed recently to devote itself 


to the 


presentation of cycles of chamber musi 
and Lieder at moderate prices Bee 
thoven and Brahms are the composers 
whose works, 


including many for un 
usual combinations of 
for voice which are 
be given in the first season, which opens 
on Nov. 8 at the Town Hall There 


netriit n : 
INStrurInents al 


’ 
seldom 
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to establish the characters. There are 
a young-girl-in-love, her mother, her 
hero, her rivals, the mayor, the garde- 
champétre and peasants. Bouffon scenes 
between these various personages suc- 
ceed and another and lead finally to 
the crowning of the “rosiére.” The 
ceremony is abruptly interrupted by the 
model-girl’s elopement, and the curtain 
falls. 

Tomasi’s score has verve, lightness 
and humor; there is analogy with to- 
day’s dance music, but unlike sophisti- 
cated jazz, his foxtrots and waltzes have 
a countryfied style which is brought up 
to date by description and piquant sea- 
soning. The mayor’s speech, carica- 
tured by a wa-wa trumpet, is a most 
successful bit of humor. 

Except for the stylized costumes of 
the peasants, everyday summer clothes 
form part of the quaint decor of the 
village scene. Constantin Tcherkas de- 
serves credit for several original choreo- 
graphic ensembles; Solange Schwarz, 
in the title role, was ravishing. 

The series of lecture-concerts entitled 
‘Paysages et Musique’ being given in 
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SAINT-SAENS 





Georges Bizet 


the Salle Chopin are mirroring the cus- 
toms and music of various French prov- 
inces in a charming manner. Thanks 
to the lecturers: Emile Vuillermoz, 
Darius Milhaud and Emmanuel Bonde- 
ville; and to Lise Granger-Daniels, so- 
prano; Georges Cathelat, tenor, and ex- 


WPA PROGRAMS CONTINUE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Civic Symphony Series Led by 

Several Conductors—Varied 

Recitals Given 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—The Civic 
Symphony of the WPA Federal music 
project, on May 17 led by Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich, played Mozart’s E Flat Sym- 
phony. Louise Rich, soprano, was solo- 
ist in arias by Mozart, Charpentier and 
Puccini. Dr. Rich conducted an all- 
Wagner program in Mercantile Hall on 
May 21. The soloist was Mildred Faas, 
soprano. 

On May 24 a concert in Mitten Hall 
was conducted by Emil F. Ulrich, as- 
sociate dean of the Temple University 
School of Music. Beethoven’s First 
Symphony and works by Weber and 
Liszt were given William Sylvano 
Thunder, pianist, appeared as soloist in 
the ‘Concertsttick’ of Chaminade. On 
May 25 Max Hirschfeld and J. W. 
F. Leman shared the podium at a con 
cert in Scottish Rite Temple sponsored 
by the One Hundred Club. 

On May 28, Tibor Serly, Hungarian- 
\merican composer and conductor, ap- 


peared. Mozart’s piano Concerto in D 
Minor was played by Phillis Moss. 
The orchestral items included Mr. 
Serly’s transcription of Mozart’s Fan 


tasia in F Minor. 

The WPA Composers Forum-Labor- 
atory, J. W. F. Leman, director, spon- 
sored chamber music recitals in the 


PLANS CONCERT SERIES 
will be sixteen late Sunday afternoon 
concerts 

Artists already engaged include seven 
string quartets—the Gordon, Musical 
Art, Perolé, Brussels, Kolisch, Pro Arte, 
and Stradivarius. The Pasquier Trio of 
France will also be heard. 


Simeon Bellison, Adolfo Betti, Flor- 


ence Easton, Arthur Fear, Emanuel 
Feuermann, Dusolina Giannini, Ria 
Crinster, Mischa Levitzki, Hortense 
Monath, Egon Petri, Artur Schnabel, 


Elisabeth Schumann, Joseph Schuster, 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel, and Alfred Wal- 
lenstein are the soloists listed. Richard 
Moses is 


manager. 


Warwick ballroom on May 17 and 24. 
Works by Ruth Oehler, Sol Haber, Ot- 
to Mueller and Bernard Morgan were 
given. 

The Civic Symphony gave two con- 
certs on May 3, Ebba Sundstrom, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Women’s Sym 
phony, was guest conductor at an after- 
noon program in Mitten Hall, Temple 
University. Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and items by Weber, Saint-Saens, 
and Chabrier composed the programs. 
In the evening Emil Folgmann led the 
orchestra. 

On May 7 the organization inaugu- 
rated a series of paid admission con 
certs in Mercantile Hall, the first part 
of the program was devoted to works 
of Max Hirschfield, the composer con 
ducting orchestral numbers and songs 
sung by Clinton A. Miller, baritone, 
and Helen Stearns, soprano. ‘The sec- 
ond part, led by Dr. Folgmann, included 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations, the 
piano solo part played by Richard 
Goodman. 

Of noteworthy interest was a concert 
on May 13 in the same hall, the first 
part of which offered ‘Missa Festival’ 
by Nicola A. Montani, an _ excellent 
work for mixed chorus and orchestra. 
The mass was finely sung by the Pales- 
trina Choir, founded and directed by 
Mr. Montani, who led his work at this 
concert. Guglielmo Sabatini occupied 
the podium for the second half. 

Rollo F. Maitland, organist gave his 
eighth annual Bach recital in the Church 
of the New Jerusalem on May 18 under 
the auspices of the local American Or- 
gan Players Club. Armand Tokatyan, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, ap- 
peared under the auspices of the Ar- 
menian General Benevolent Union on 
May 21, and Guy Marriner gave a piano 
recital in the auditorium of the Frank- 
lin Institute on May 24. 

The Degeyter Music Club gave a 
Prokofieff evening on May 24 and the 
Roxborough Symphony, Leonard De 
Maria conducting, gave a concert in the 
Roxborough High School, the soloist 
being Joseph Tybesky, violinist, on 
May 25. 

‘Utopia Limited,’ by Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, the local Savoy 


was given by 


Arturo Toscanini 


Camille Saint-Saéns 


cellent instrumentalists, the folklore, 
dances and modern music of Franche- 
Comté, Provence, and Normandie have 
already been exhibited. The last of the 
series will be on Brittany and will in- 
clude works of Louis Aubert, Jean Cras, 
Ladmirault, Le Flem and Ropartz. 


Company in the Academy of Music on 
May 22 and 23. John Thoms conducted. 
‘Princess Ida’ was presented in the 
Fleisher auditorium on May 20 by 
Lewis James Howell and his singers 
and players. 

On May 3, the Old York Road Sym- 
phony Society, Louis Angeloty conduct- 
ing, was heard in the Keswick The- 
atre, Glenside, in compositions by Mas- 
senet, German, Grieg, and others. Da- 
vid Sokoloff, pianist, appeared as solo- 
ist in Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasy’ and 
a group of solos. On May 8 the Main 
Line Orchestra offered a varied pro- 
gram in Clothier Memorial, Swarth- 
more College. Dr. W. F. G. Swann, 
associate conductor, led the group in 
Bach’s B Minor Suite for flute and 
strings; Adolph Vogel, principal direc- 
tor, conducted numbers of Schubert 
and Sibelius; and Doris van de Bogart, 
conductor of the Swarthmore High 


School Chorus, directed that organiza- 
tion in Hadley’s “The Fairies.’ Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, soprano, won ap- 


plause as soloist in Micaela’s air from 
‘Carmen’ and ‘Depuis le Jour,’ from 
‘Louise.’ 

A program was given by the com- 
bined musical organizations of Temple 
University in Mitten Hall on May 13. 
Participating were the University Or- 
chestra and Band, Horace Edward 
Pike, directing; the Women’s Glee 
Club, Minerva M. Bennett, conducting ; 
and the Men’s Glee Club, led by Charles 
D. Long. 


The Italo-American Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Guglielmo Sabatini, con- 
ductor, concluded its sixth season with 
a concert in the Stephen Girard ball- 
room on April 5. Following his practice 
of presenting one work new to Phila- 
delphia on each program, Mr. Sabatini 
on this occasion gave the first Ameri 
can performance of Renzo Bossi’s ‘Con- 
cert Requiem,’ composed in memory of 
the author’s father, Marco Enrico Bossi. 
The work calls for orchestra and chorus 
and is in six sections, only the last 
employing the voice. Heavily scored 
and somewhat modern in harmonization, 
the coinposition has many effective pass- 
ages. The choral parts were sung by 
the Palestrina Choir, a well-balanced 
group of mixed voices, founded and 
trained by Nicola A. Montani. 


WILLIAM E. SMITH 
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The Spring Opera Season and a Lesson 
In the Adaptability of American Singers 


N justice to American aspirants for careers in 

opera, one lesson of the spring season at the 
Metropolitan ought to be remembered. This is 
the proved ability of our relatively inexperienced 
young singers to adapt themselves to secondary 
roles of differing types and characteristics. In 
one performance after another, parts that com- 
monly are entrusted to imported fill-ins of the 
comprimario order have been cared for by Ameri- 
cans who were strangers to the Metropolitan and 
the other great opera houses of the world. This 
may not seem at all surprising, or even important, 
to those who think of opera primarily in terms of 
“stars” and whose Americanism in music is 
bounded North, South, East and West by a few 
great names. 

But seasoned observers of America’s opera long 
since have noted a situation wherein there was 
less apt to be discrimination against the native 
singer who was really ready for big things than 
the one who, for the time being at least, ought not 
to be forced beyond his capacities. The “star” 
American usually has found the key to the door the 
ordinarily competent singer could not pass. Once 
his reputation and the “fan interest” in his career 
had mounted sufficiently, he was in a position 
to hold his own with European rivals. But week 
in and week out, season after season, certain sec- 
ondary foreign singers have drawn many or most 
of those parts which make no call for outstanding 
voices. This has been particularly true as regards 
secondary male parts. The reason apparently was 
to be found in the familiar argument that the 
Metropolitan was not a training school; and that 
it was necessary for the company to have secon- 
dary singers who already knew many roles, some- 
thing not true of otherwise promising Americans. 
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At times in the more prosperous past, the roster 
has included an imposing array of the latter, with 
almost nothing to do; while three or four of the 
former have had almost nightly performances. 
The Jack-of-All-Work has rarely been an Ameri- 
can. But the Jill-of-No-Work has been. This 
was all quite understandable on the premise of 
relative dependability, as it then obtained. 


HAT has just been proved in the spring 

season is that roles of lesser importance can 
be better sung by aspiring young natives than by 
experienced, but less gifted singers from abroad 
who have remained in secondary roles throughout 
their careers because these roles represented the 
limits of their capacities. Moreover, there is some- 
thing to be considered which goes beyond ques- 
tions of relative experience and relative ability. 
Every country, every people, develops types that 
in looks and other characteristics fit in better with 
the entertainment and the art preferences of that 
country than the type of some other land. As the 
German is the “natural” in Germany, the French- 
man in France, the Italian in Italy, the Czech in 
Czechoslovakia, so the American ordinarily best 
fits into the stage picture for Americans, whether 
on the lyric stage, the spoken stage or the screen. 
There can be no doubting that the visual aspect of 
opera sung entirely or largely by non-American 
types has been a liz ibility for many of those Amer- 
icans who have found in opera more of absurdity 
than they would admit was to be found in our 
American-made, American-staged and American- 
played musical comedies. Quite pardonably, each 
people takes kindly to its own—with only now 
and then some fad for the exotic—when it comes 
to liking looks and admiring personalities. 


HIS is something more of natural sympathies 

than of conscious chauvinism, and it can per- 
tain to opera figures quite as much as to the show- 
girls in a revue. Great voices, great personalities 
are few, and nothing that can be said, and ought 
to be said, favor of Americans for secondary 
roles is to be construed as interposing a barrier to 
the importation of really important alien artists. 
But, with secondary roles actually better sung by 
the Metropolitan’s young Americans in the spring 
season than some of these same roles have been 
sung by the more experienced comprimario im 
portations of the winter seasons, there seems to 
be no good reason why the former should not have 
the preference here, as the German would have it 
in Germany or the Italian in Italy. The old ob- 
jections based on questions of relative inexperi- 
ence and the need of an already perfected reper- 
toire look rather shoddy in view of the proved 
adaptability of those Americans who were some 
thing less than stars in the cnpernnaate season. 


A suggestion for a New Deal in criticism, whereby 
relatively unknown artists, instead of spending money 
on poorly attended public recitals for the sake of 
notices, would appear in private before the reviewers, 
sitting as judge and jury at hours where there was 
no conflict with the opera or the orchestras, is aired 
by Samuel Chotzinoff in the New York Post. It 
might be a good box-office idea, at that, considering 
how people clamor to get admission to private hear- 
ings of any kind. 





News from Hollywood is that Leopold Stokowski 
is to appear in a movie after all. Reports that he 
was to be cast as Richard Wagner were emphatically 
denied some months ago. Perhaps it was only a 
question of finding a really suitable role. If what 
is intimated from California is correct, the screen 
people have found a “natural.” What they wanted 
was some one for the role of a famous conductor 
—named Stokowski. 





A New York judge has refused to convict a street 
singer on a charge of violating Mayor LaGuardia’s 
anti-noise ordinance. The legal precedent thus set 
may be of far-reaching importance in a city that 
boasts an annual opera season. 





Personalities 


SMUtnunnniny 





Europe Bound—Pierre Monteux (Right). Conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony, His Daughter, Nanci, Who Has 
Been Dancing for Paramount on the Coast, and James 
Sample, American Conductor Who Is Studying with Monteux 


Paderewski—It is rumored that Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, who was the first premier of Poland, 
will be again invited to become head of the nation 


Tauber—The coming marriage of Richard Tauber, 
screen and opera tenor, and Diana Napier, British 
film actress, has been announced The date set is 


June 20. 


Wettergren—Shortly before her English debut as 
Amneris at Covent Garden, Gertrud Wettergren was 
appointed Singer to the Swedish Court by King 
Gustav V. 

Nijinska—In view of the many biographies dealing 
with the dancer Nijinski that have been 
recently, it is interesting to learn that his daughter, 
Kyra, was married recently in Budapest to 
poser, Igor Markevitch 


published 
the com 


Ollivier—In recognition of the anniversary of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Franz Liszt, a 
biography entitled ‘Liszt, the Passionate Musician,’ 
has been recently published in Paris by Blandine 
Ollivier, his great grand-daughter. 


Lewis—A passenger on the Zeppelin, Hindenberg, 
Mary Lewis sent wireless messages describing the 
thrills of air travel. With her was her husband’s 
mother, Mrs. Harriet Hague, eighty-six years old, 
who, Miss Lewis said, “seemed to be the calmest 
passenger aboard.” 


Hislop—Those who remember the visits of the 
Chicago Opera at the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House and the Manhattan, will be interested to learn 
that Joseph Hislop, once a leading tenor in that 
organization, has been offered the post of head of the 
school of opera at the Stockholm Opera House. 


McCormack—A good deal of the summer, after he 
has finished a concert tour in Great Britain, will be 
spent by John McCormack in Ireland writing a novel 
based on his own life. The tenor does not intend to 
give up his American citizenship, as was reported 
recently. 

Martinelli—The son of a master carver and cabinet 
maker, Giovanni Martinelli was trained to follow his 
father’s trade. When the operatic urge proved too 
strong, however, he did not give up his early work 
but is still an expert with a grounding chisel and 
other edge tools. He specializes in aniennts, decorative 
plaques and masks but has nothing to show for it 
because he always gives them away when completed. 











A ‘Modern Strad' Created 
for Yehudi Menuhin 
by Frangais 


N his twelfth birthday, Yehudi 

Menuhin received, as a gift from 
Henry Goldman of New York, the 
famous ‘Prince Khevenhueller’ Stradi- 
varius violin valued at $60,000. Today 
Menuhin is in possession of an instru- 
ment, created by Emile Frangais, dis- 
tinguished violin maker of Paris, which 
to all intents and purposes is an exact 
duplicate of the cherished Strad. In- 
deed, according to the young violinist’s 
father, Moshe Menuhin, the two fiddles 
are virtually twins. 

As a member of the house of luthiers, 
Caressa & Francais in Paris, Emile 
Francais has taken exclusive care of the 
‘Prince Khevenhueller’ for many years, 
and for the past seven, he and Yehudi 
have been discussing and analyzing 
Strads and Guarneriuses. Yehudi has 
played on the best Italian violins that 
have passed through the house of 
Caressa & Francais as well as the lead- 
ing houses in London and New York. 
But thoughts always reverted to the il- 
lustrious Cremonese master. 

Whence These Beauties? 

What is the secret of this unique tone, 
this roundness, bigness, mellowness, 
depth and singing quality? Is there 
really a secret about the varnish, the 
craftsmanship or the age? These and 
numerous other questions bemused 
Menuhin and his friend over a con 
siderable period. 

At length it was decided that, with 
Yehudi’s advice and co-operation, a new 
violin should be built by Frangais which 
would be an exact recreation of the 
‘Prince Khevenhueller.’ Piece by piece, 
and with infinite care, the ‘Prince’ was 
taken apart and over a period of four 
months each tiny fragment was scrupu- 
lously copied. The finest and oldest 
maple, pine and ebony were used; every 
dent, curve, line and spot of the origi- 
nal was recreated; the varnish, eight- 
een layers deep, was copied in all its 
shades, variations and lustres. 

During his round-the-world tour of 
the past year, Yehudi received full re- 
ports from Paris as to the daily progress 
of Frangais’s undertaking. 

After two years of labor the task was 
finished, and on his nineteenth birthday, 
which occurred but a short time ago, 
Yehudi drew the first tones from the 
1936 model Stradivarius. His reactions 
were instantaneous and emphatic. 

“It is not a modern fiddle,” he ex- 
claimed. “It sounds as if it were old 
and noble—a real creation. Everything 
of Stradivarius is already in it, save the 
element of time, an element which only 
time itself can invest.” 

In reply to an enquiry from the 
Menuhins as to what constitutes the 
secret of Stradivarius and how he re 
discovered it, Frangais wrote recently 
from Paris: : 


The Secret of Stradivarius 


“The work of Stradivarius, unique, in- 
comparable, varied, is a great open book 
in which each one can study, see, under- 
stand and learn his principles of working. 

“Everything in mature and the universe 
is motion, thus producing equilibrium. This 
is the great law which, with that of 
relativity, governs the art of violin making. 
The necessary conditions for attaining this 
equilibrium may be briefly resumed as 
follows: 

“A complete knowledge of the great 
master’s works 

“Meditate particularly on the work one 
wishes to reproduce, choose the wood very 
carefully. Stradivarius brought all his at 
tention to bear on this. This selection 
requires long experience and special gifts: 





MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1936 
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Cleofonte 

Chicago Opera Manager, Is 

About to Take a Spin in His 

New "Auto," Before Sailing 
for Europe 


Campanini, the 


Blue Laws in the Sunny South 
Sunday music has been held unlawful 
by a police judge in Richmond, Va 
Several persons were arrested and con 
victed of violating Blue Laws. 
1916 


“Worth a Guinea a Box” 

The London Philharmonic concerts 
conducted by Beecham, son, whose 
father is paying for his costly musical 
enterprises with a part of his large 
proceeds from the sale of Beecham’s 
Pills, are often referred to as the “Pill 
harmonic Concerts.” 


1916 


Opera Impresarios, Take Notice! 

“Rehearsals are expensive,” declares 
Francis Toye, “and the first considera 
tion of a prudent concert-giver is to 
bethink himself how he can possibly do 
with one less than the number he knows 
he ought to have.” 

1916 


Never, Oh, Never! 

Harvey. Peake, in Life, gives some 

headlines that will never be printed. 

Among them: OPERA TENOR OB 
JECTS TO CURTAIN CALLS. 

1916 


Pa erent seein 


the origin, contexture, density, elasticity, 
age, and other characteristics are highly 
important. 

“The architecture of the instrument 
should be interpreted and not slavishly 
copied, it depends upon the different quali 
ties of the wood chosen; the relation be 
tween the shapes, sizes, thicknesses and 
materials constitute the perfect equilibrium 
to be determined 

“The varnish also plays a primary, almost 
decisive part; its composition and paste 
are very important, even its color acts on 
the receptivity and transmission of the 
waves. The nature of the best-made in 
strument can be altered by an inadequate 
varnish, which will destroy the fundamental 
virtues; that is why violin makers attach 
such importance to varnishing, which is 
a meticulous art, subject to natural phe- 
nomena independent of their will. 

“The extremely delicate mounting and 
adjustment operations will ensure perfect 
acoustical harmony if all has been cor- 
rectly conceived, determined and carried 
out 


toneennsaneenaeny 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


son . MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1916 


“DROP INN—The Hote! Where Your Wife, Sister or Mother, 
Etc.""—Must Have Caused Some Amusement Among the New City. And in Their Dusters 
York Symphony Ranks When They Reached a 
Walter Damrosch, Their Conductor, Sits on the Wall at the Right Cohan (Left) and Albert 


This Cartoon of 
Anton Bruckner Is 
Said to Be Remi- 
niscent of ‘Struwel- 
peter, the Story 
Book with Which All! 
German Children 


Are Familiar 


Lissen, Lester! 
“I wish I had a dollar every time a 
bride has told me she was to have ‘Lon 
ergan’s’ wedding march for the event!” 


1916 


Get ’em Young 
“Only by training little children 
love and to know what is good, can Wwe 
accomplish real musical progress in 
America,” said Josef Stransky recently. 
1916 


Branscombe Conducts Her Works at 
Connecticut Federation Meeting 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., June 10.—Gena 
Branscombe's ‘Youth of the World,’ 
cycle for women’s voices and orchestra, 
was given under the composer’s baton 
by the massed chorus of Connecticut 
Choral Societies and the Bridgeport 
Symphony as a feature of the Connecti- 
cut State Federation of Music Clubs 
session held here on May 15. Miss 
sranscombe also conducted ‘Procession’ 
from her symphonic suite, ‘Quebec.’ 


O’Connell Engaged for Boston Pops 


Charles O’Connell, conductor and au 
thor associated with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, has been engaged as guest 
conductor in the current series of Bos 
ton Symphony Pop concerts. He will 
make his initial appearance on July 2 


Prairie 
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aks A REET HORSE GLa eB 








E. Mix 
The Friars Parade in Atlantic 


Oasis. We Recognize George M. 


Spalding 





Did It? or “Oh, Yeah?” 

(Headline) WAR TO PRODUCE 
A MORE VIRILE MUSICAL ART. 
Primitive After-effects of the Conflict 
to React Like a Tomic upon Our Artis- 
tic Output of the Future. 

1916 
Yea, Verily! 

“Do you know what is the proper 
position for a pianist’s hands?” “Yes, 
padlocked r 

1916 
Music Teachers National Association 
Proceedings Published 


The volume of Proceedings of the Music 
Teachers National Association at its an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., in De- 
cember, edited by Karl W. Gehrkens and 
published in Oberlin, O., includes ‘statistics 
and addresses given at the meeting. 

Contributors are Edgar Schofield, Hans 
Weisse, Hans Kindler, Olin Downes in a 
paper on “The Work and Practical and 
Artistic Problems of the Music Critic’: 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher, Nikolai Soko- 
loff in a paper on “The Federal Music 
Project, and many others Reports of 
committees and twenty-eight papers and 
addresses that are of interest to musicians 
and teachers, constitute the volume. 





Committees have been formed in 
Paris and Choisy-le-Roi for the organi- 
zation of a festival in commemorating 
the centenary of the death of Rouget de 
l'Isle, author of “The Marseillaise.’ 
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3800 Cheer Martini On First Night 














Lyric Tenor Makes Hit Before Opera House Crowd 









































Three thousand eight hundred au- 





ditors, the largest crowd ever as- 
sembled in the War Memorial Opera 
House, greeted Nino Martini last 
night. . Two hundred and seventy- 
five were seated on the stage. Stand- 
ing room was at a premium. The 


singer smiled happily, the auditors 
smiled back at him, And by the time 
he was well into the second half of 
his program, the young and _ hand- 
some Italian tenor had convinced us 
that. he not only had a personality 


that would win the favor of all who 
came within range of his smile, but 
that he also had one of the most 
genuinely beautiful lyric tenor voices 
of the day. . 



































Ideal Combination 
Matinee idol personalities are not 
often endowed with golden tenor 
voices. Or vice versa. When the two 
are combined, they form a combina- 














tion hard to beat. Also, they assure 





an easy and sure-fire success which 
is not the best stimulus for artistic 
growth. Therein lies the danger— 
and it offers a challenge which Nino 
Martini must meet if he is to be 
recognized as a great song interpre- 
ter. 

Except for the captivating charm 
with which he interpreted Gaston 
Lemaire’s “Vous dansez Marquise,” 
the first half of Martini’s recital 
was in no sense of the word, ex- 








By MARJORY M. FISHER 
The News Music Editor 


traordinary. The voice was pretty in 
airs by Donaudy, Handel and Chaus- 
son but it was not always admir- 
ably projected nor altogeher true to 
pitch. Nor did the singer give evi- 
dence of a highly polished interpre- 
tive style. 


Glorious Singing 

But as the program advanced, the 
full glory of Martini’s voice was re- 
vealed. And it proved altogether 
magnificent. The heroic timbre and 
dramatic style with which he sang 
“QO Paradiso” from  Meyerbeer’s 
“L’ Africana” proved that opera is his 
forte. The aria was thrilling because 





of the beauty of the voice and the 





consistently excellent vocalism. In 





Martini, the opera stage has a hero 





that looks the part as well as he can 





sing it, and vice versa, which sounds 





too good to be true! 

The tenor coped excellently with 
English texts and sang Spanish and 
Italian folk songs and serenades in 
bewitching fashion and with some 
exquisite nuance. He conveyed the 
impression that he was having as 











much fun as his audience—and the 
audience, in its applause, reflected 
unalloyed delight and an _ enthusi- 











asm which caused the singer to give 
innumerable encores. Its enthusias- 








tic acclaim was also bestowed upon 
Mr. Martini’s excellent accompanist 
and piano soloist, Miguel Sandoval. 
It was a gala night, with ovations for 
both soloists. 






























Now Conquer: 


GREETE® BY MILLING THRONGS ON FirsT TOl 
CRITICS AND AUDIENCES ALIKE GAPITULAT! 














N*™ ) MARTINI ’s wocal glories and amiable smile made a j 
conquest brilliamt amd complete of last night’s throng— 
it was am exultamt audience that applauded and cheered the 
celebrated young temor whose operatic renown has been 
augmented Dy rad and motrom prcture triumps—every 
available seat was s t days before the concert 
and scores of musical enthusiasts were seated on 
the stage- fimely dowered, well schooled singer 
who knows how to give mass appeal to every- 
thing he mterprets. His tenor, limpid, mellow, 
and of extraordimary ramge, enraptures the ear 

ere is im hus effortless style a buoyant 





SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER, 
May 7, 1936 


M \.RTINI’s woace is ome of the few tenor 
4 mstruments this reporter heard 


has 


which 1s pe r at least mear pertec- 
tot Through his extemsive tonal range, 
eve it the DOTIOmM nere he is capable of 
producing am almost baritom quality, there 
are 1 bad spots Dynamically, too, the 
same ease of productiom ts m evidence 


YAKLAND TRIBUNE, April 28, 1936 


H [IS pure temor ramge out with such vigor 
that at times it seemed to describe the 


trajectory of a cammon ball, only to effortlessly 

glide mto the sweet serial ellipse that might be 

described as the mathematical curve of the Witch ‘ 

of Agmess ~ : j 
SACRAMENTO UNION, April 19, 1936 3 F’ 





| FOLLOWING AN 8 WEEKS SEASON AS LEADIN 
OPERA, 28 NATIONWIDE BROADCASTS AS GU 
AND TRIUMPHAL CONCERTS IN LEADING CITI 
WEST DURING THE FALL AND WINTER, THIS BR 
CERT. RADIO AND SCREEN RECENTLY CLOSED 
| AND RETURNED TO HOLLYWOOD FOR TWO MW 
| SUMMER FOR MARY PICKFORD AND JESSE L 
TO BE DIRECTED BY ROUBEN MAMOULIAN. 
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Evans %. ¢ 


113 W. 57th St., 


Division: Columbia Concerts Corporation of 


MIGUEL SANDOVAL 


ar THE PIANO 

















ers The West 


T TouR OF FAR WEST AND PACiIFic COAST 
TULATE TO Pure Art OF ‘‘BeL CANTO’’ 


HOUSE full of people went wild with enthusiasm wher 
Nino Martini, young and vivacious Roman tenor oi 
the Metropolitan Opera, handsome movie idol and favor 
ite find in the radio field, sang his first concert in Port- 
land Friday night in the Auditorium. The Auditoriur 
is a large place and a house full of people there ca 
raise a sizable fuss when all shout, cheer, and clay 
hands frenziedly. Martini sings with remarkable 

ease and therefore is easy to listen to. The tones 
beautifully formed, float smoothly into space 






with an effortless energy. 
PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAI 
May 9, 1936 


drew a capacity audience to the 
monic Auditorium last night. 17 
of numerous celebrities of the screen testified 


NINo MARTINI, Italian Romeo of song 
‘ to tl Philhar- 


i€¢ presence 


the young tenor. Radio fans further swelled 
the attendance, which included also a goodly 
number of regular music patrons wh« 
wanted to see what a prominent operatic 
artist had to offer on the concert stage. The 
captious were promptly disarmed by a voice of 
beautiful quality, schooled in the more aristocratic 
traditions. He knows how to shape a phrase and 
how to spin a tone and his sheer zest for singing 
welcome in a concert world that has long lacked 
such a_ thing. 


‘ 2 . LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, April 22, 1936 






is 





















LEADING LYRIC TENOR AT THE METROPOLITAN 

AS GUEST STAR OF THE CHESTERFIELD HOUR, 
4G CITIES OF THE EAST, SOUTH AND MIDDLE 
THIS BRILLIANT TENOR STAR OF OPERA, CON- 
CLOSED HIS SEASON IN A BLAZE OF GLORY 
TWO MORE FEATURE MUSICAL PICTURES THIS 
JESSE L. LASKY AT UNITED ARTISTS STUDIOS 
AN. 








ive Management 


. Faller 


. 57th St., N. 


»rporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Victor REcoRDS 


KNABE PIANO 
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the friendliness of the film colony toward 











Denver == News 
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Friday, April 18, 1936 
Denverites Give Martini Big Ovation 





Handsome Tenor Brings Roars From Packed Hall 
Over Texture and Range of Voice 





By ALBERTA PIKE 


A packed City Auditorium roared 
out a2 clamorous ovation Thursday 


warm quality of his tone and the 
expressive and appealing quality of 














ght for Nimo Martini, handsome his interpretations. “O Paradisol!” 
— : — F, a from “L’Africana,” was notable for 
umg temor, whose effortless and brilliance as well as superb phrasing, 


singing brought to a close 
13m seasom of Slack-Oberfelder 
mcerts m Denver 


Amazingly better m person than 





and “La Donna e Mobile” from 
“Rigoletto,” sung as an encore, almost 
brought down the house. To this 
familiar aria, Mr. Martini brought 
as recorded for the screen or, for some original phrasing especially 
that matter, as projected thru a radio suited to his gifts, phrasing that had 
mucrophone, Mr. Martini’s voice is a the whole audience registering en- 
. — — thusiastic shivers of delight. 

















— ES or Magnetic Personality 
Every imech am artist, Mr. Martini an “k ; a M 
bas a temor of rich texture—surpris- Chere is at least one thing Mr. 
g im a voce of such range and Martini can do well or better than 
facility. Ewem his highest notes are any other tenor of his time. This is 
produced apparently without effort, 
ami the lowely quality of his tone is 














to spin out a tone from the most 
astonishingly even in every register thrilling forte thru every possible 
it is almost possible to say that his gradation of tone down to the most 


traimimg has beem flawless, and that he whispering of pianissimos without 
ever deviates has respect for this 
Talmmge whem tt comes to execution 

















once faltering in his tone. 





Possessed of a magnetic personality 
and extraordinary good looks as well 
as poise on the platform, Mr. Martini 


is the long looked-for tenor who is as 


Called Back Repeatedly 
fe samg what im other hands might 








hawe bee: lomg and rather taxing : ; 
in ‘os ms ing easy on the eyes as he is caressing to 
eran : us Denver audience, : ee . oy : 
was mot half enough, and he was the ears. This reviewer didn’t wait 
called back agaim amd again and for the rush at the end of the pro- 
sometimes being obliged to do gram, but if indications mean any- 


thing, he was mobbed by autograph 
hunters, particularly women, after his 


© four encores for a single 
before the crowd would let 





performance. 
imglish, Fremch and Italian songs Mr. Martini’s accompanist was a 
amd three or four arias were equally competent and rather astonishing 
well sumg, altho Mr. Martini’s English young man who played a couple of 
remaims heavily accented modern numbers, including one of 


his own composition, with both dash 
and ease. He had to come back for an 
extra number. 


It its almost impossible to pick 
wt mumbers for particular praise, 
Hamdel’s Largo demonstrated the 
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OPERA RUSSE HEARD 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Contemporary Orchestral and 
Choral Music Given by 
WPA Organizations 


San Francisco, June 10.—The most 
enterprising of post-season activities 
seemed to be that of the Opera Russe, 
headed by Albert Rappaport, who has 
as his chief aides Sidar Belarsky, bass, 
and Dr. Alexis Kall, musical director 
and expositor. At the Community Play- 
house in celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of the poet Pushkin, the 
Opera Russe presented two short operas 
with Pushkin libretti, ‘Mozart and 
Salieri’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff and “The 
Water Nymph’ by Dargomyzsky, which 
was represented by the first act and the 
mad scene, with Elena Bourskaya as the 
miller’s daughter. 

‘Mozart and Salieri’ was the better 
done of the two, but costumes and stag- 
ing were effective in both episodes. The 
orchestral score was given in a two- 
piano version which was at least pref- 
erable to a poor orchestra. 

A program of contemporary orches- 
tral and choral music was given by the 
WPA orchestra and chorus, Ernst 
Bacon and Giulio Silva conducting. Er- 
nest Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, with 
Douglas Thompson at the piano; Alois 
Reiser’s ‘Erewhon,’ and Rachmaninoff’s 
Rhapsody for piano and orchestra with 
Elena Hitchcock as soloist, composed 
the instrumental fare, while the chorus 
gave excerpts from Silva’s ‘Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin’ with the composer 
conducting. 

Another contemporary program was 
that sponsored by the New Music So- 
ciety presenting string quartets by 
Hindemith, Szymanowski and Adolph 








MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1936 


AT WPA CONCERT IN CHICAGO 


Weiss excellently played by 
Pasmore, Frank Hauser, 
and Winston Petty. 

An interesting 
second festival of the 
fornia dance council, 
ers of the Bay 


‘The History of San 
many instances the 
simultaneously 
Professional, 
deavor, 





Mary 
Suzanne Petty 


experiment was the 
Northern Cali- 
presenting danc- 
Region in a program 
which had as its choreographic theme 
Francisco.’ In 
music was created 
with the choreography. 
amateur and student en- 
intermingled, made fair critical 
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HIS photo- 

graph, taken 
in Chicago on the 
occasion of the 
first WPA concert 
in Orchestra Hall 
by the Illinois 
Symphony, shows, 
top row, Joel Lay, 
regional director 
of the Federal 
Music Project; 
Rudolph Ganz, 
piano soloist; Dr. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, 
national director, 
and Max Bendix, 
conductor of the 
Illinois Symphony. 
Seated, Mrs. Ruth 
Haller Ottaway, 
assistant director ; 
Frederick Stock, 
guest conductor 
for the concert, 
and Mrs. Ade- 
laide Finch, in 
charge of record- 
ing for the project. 











Foto- News 


comment a difficult thing. But most 
impressive, partly because most pro- 
fessional, was the “Scandal-1890’ by the 
George Pring Mimic Dancers in a 
Barbary Coast setting. 

A new Spanish dancer claiming 
Madrid as her home and La Argen- 
tina’s teacher as her’s, is Nina Pena- 
lara, whose dance recital in Veterans’ 
Auditorium revealed distinguished and 
unusual foot-work expertly accomplish- 
ed. But other factors of her work were 
less impressive. Frederick Saatman 
was assisting pianist. 

Most distinguished of recent visitors 
was Yoshie Fujiwara, Japanese tenor, 
presented by the Japan Society of San 
Francisco at the Fairmont Hotel on 
May 28. Small but -expressive, his 
voice and singing convey a sense of 
that exquisite fragility of fine Japanese 
art. 

The San Francisco A Cappella Choir, 
Waldemar Jacobsen conducting; Do- 
lores Miller, ten-year-old violinist ; John 
Wright de Merchant, baritone; the Ki- 
wanis Singers with Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, composer-pianist, and Miriam 
Sellander, soprano, as guest soloist; 
Earl Hirschey, tenor and Romalda Stet- 
sky, soprano, in joint recital, revealed 
their abilities to audiences during the 
past fortnight. 

The San _ Francisco 
elected Beatrice 


Musical Club 
Anthony president for 
the ensuing year. Other new officers in- 
clude Mrs. John Lawler, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Easton Kent, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Henry B. Fried- 
richs, treasurer; Augusta Gillespie, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. J. Frank Bea- 
som, corresponding secretary and 
Mary Catherine McGurrin, librarian. 
Associate directors are Mrs. Flora 
Boyd, Mrs. Charles Stuart Ayres, Mrs. 
Laura Blickfelt, and Mrs. Martin Mo- 
ony. Marjory M. FIsHER 





Cherkassky to Tour Europe 

After a summer in Rockport, Me., 
Shura Cherkassky, pianist, will go to 
Europe at the beginning of October, to 
make a concert tour arranged by Wil- 
frid Van Wyck. Mr. Cherkassky will 
be heard in England, France, Poland, 
Latvia, Finland, Sweden and other 
countries. 


SUCCESSFUL FUND 
DRIVE IN DETROIT 


$163,015 Raised for Symphony 
and Opera—Belle Isle Con- 
certs This Summer 


Detroit, June 10.—In the most suc- 
cessful public campaign ever con- 
ducted here for funds for the Detroit 
Symphony and the Detroit Civic 
Opera, the Civic Music Maintenance 
Fund drive of last month raised a total 
of $163,015 toward the $185,000 goal. 

Of the $185,000, $130,000 had been 
allotted to the 1936-1937 season of the 
orchestra and $20,000 to the opera. 
The remaining $35,000 was planned for 
a six-weeks series of free nightly con- 
certs on Belle Isle, beginning July 
The success of the drive insures at 
least two weeks of free concerts this 
summer. Confidence was expressed 
that additional money would be raised 
to extend the season for another week 
or two. 

The $150,000 figure for the 1936-1937 
season of the city’s two leading musical 
units represents, it was said, fifty-seven 
per cent of their combined budget for 
next season, The remaining forty-three 
per cent will be raised through the sale 
of tickets and from broadcasting profits. 
Mrs. Frederick M. Alger was chairman 
of the campaign. 

The return of the orchestra to Belle 
Isle will be accomplished for the first 
time since 1931. From 1925 to 1931 
the orchestra’s summer concerts were 
sponsored by the city. 

Fourteen subscription 
planned for 1936-1937. 
be six popular-priced concerts on 
Saturday nights, the Young People’s 
Series, ten free concerts for school 
children, nine lecture-recitals on music 
literature, the Children’s Theatre per- 
formances of the Detroit Civic Opera 
and the regular spring season of grand 
opera. 


concerts are 
There also will 


Noted Soloists Engaged 


Conductors have already been an- 
nounced. Among the soloists will be 
Guiomar Novaes, Lotte Lehmann, 
Georges Miquelle, Sergei Rachmaninoff 
and Ilya Schkolnik. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, appeared in 
recital here for the first time in several 
years on May 21 in Orchestra Hall. 
He was accompanied by Warner Law- 
son. The concert was given under 
auspices of the Charles Young Post, No. 

7, American Legion. 

Pro Musica closed its season on May 
10 when Jésus Maria Sanroma, pianist, 
was presented in recital at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. It was a debut ap- 
pearance and a highly successful one. 

‘Prince Igor,’ the last of the three 


productions in the spring season of 
the Detroit Civic Opera, was given 
on May 11 at Masonic Auditorium. 


Members of the Art of Musical Russia 
were responsible for a first rate pro- 
duction, participated in by Maria 
Yakovleva’s Ballet Russe and_ the 
Detroit Symphony. Eugene Fuerst 
conducted. 

HERMAN WISE 





City Song Contest to Close on August 1 

The New York City Song Contest in 
which a prize of $2,000 has been of- 
fered by the American Society of Com- 
posers, : 
best song 
has set upon Aug. 1 as the 
for the closing of the contest. 





Authors and Publishers for the 
representative of the city, 
final date 


p 


rs) 








PEABODY FORCES IN 
BALTIMORE CONCERT 


Robert Conducts Chorus in 
Third Annua] Program— 
Degrees Conferred 


BALTIMORE, June 10.—The Peabody 
Conservatory Chorus, under Louis 
Robert, presented its third annual con- 
cert on May 23. The program included 
the first local presentation of the Re- 
quiem Mass of Pizzetti. With Monte- 
verde’s madrigal, ‘Thine Am I Dearest’ 
the ‘Echo Song’ by Orlando di Lasso, 
C. Lloyd’s more modern example “The 
Rosy Dawn’ and as a tribute to a 
faculty member, Franz Bornschein’s 
‘The Knight of Bethlehem,’ the conduc- 
tor further demonstrated the high level 
of the part singing of the group. With 
Pasquale Tallarico as solo pianist, mem- 
bers of the Peabody Conservatory Or- 
chestra, the chorus and a solo sextet, 
the program was concluded with the 
Choral Phantasie by Beethoven. 





Exhibition Concerts Held 


The series of exhibition concerts 
given throughout the week of May 26- 
29 terminated with the graduation ex- 
ercises on May 29 when diplomas, de- 
grees and teachers’ certificates were 
awarded to twenty-eight students by 
Lawrason Riggs, president of the board 
of trustees. French horn and trumpet 
were also among the courses of study 
represented by the award of teachers’ 
certificates, these honors being given to 
Paul W. Rossmark of Iowa, and Rich- 
ard E. Gillespie of Pennsylvania. 
Diplomas were given to Leah Effen- 
bach in piano, who gained the Randolph 
Prize of $100; Bernard Milofsky in 
violin. The Master of Music Degree 
was bestowed upon Laurence A. Petran 
in composition and Bachelor of Music 
Degrees were awarded to Dorothy 
Bynkley, Tracy Archibald Eaton, and 
Lucy Temple Willis in piano, and Louis 
W. Hilbert, Jr., 


in school music. 


Teachers’ Certificates Granted 


The following students were granted 
teachers’ certificates: Elizabeth Carlin, 
Elizabeth R. Davis, Jean Irwin, Harriet 
Cushing Silver, Helen Spasoff, Lesley- 
mae R. Vipond in piano; Dorothy Cross, 
Arlington Neal Judefind, 
Killingsworth in violin: Laura Jean 
Schroeder in ‘cello; Gene Archer, 
Frances Raymond Brown, Lansing Hat- 
field, Catherine Logan and Margaret 
McDowell in voice; Paul W. Rossmark, 
French horn; Richard Gillespie in trum- 
pet ; William James W inship Lewis in 
harmony. Church organist’s certificates 
were granted to C. Griffith Bratt, Eliza- 
beth Marine Harvey, and John Brice 
Keene. i 

Margaret Bronner, soprano and com- 
poser, gave a recital ‘under the auspices 
of the Maryland School for the Blind 
at Overlea on May 24. A violin sonata 
in D, played by Bernard Millofsky, and 
Cicely Brown, pianist, and an ambi- 
tious String Quartet in D, played by 
Bernard Millofsky, George Steiner, Al- 
vin Holston and Isadore Kohen, and a 
melodious ‘Boat Song’ for voice estab- 


Margaret 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


lished the qualifications of the young 
composer. 

The European Conservatory’ of 
Music, Henri Weinreich, director, gave 
an exhibition concert by advanced 
pupils at Cadoa Hall on May 19. 
Twenty-eight pupils gave evidence of 
the training they had received our 
the scholastic term.  .. o 


CHICAGO ENJOYS 
SPRING RECITALS 


Schipa Appears after 
Absence—High School 
Music Festival Held 


Cuicaco, June 10.—After an ab- 
sence of more than a year, Tito Schipa, 
tenor, was heard in recital in the Civic 
opera house on May 24 before an audi- 
ence of good size, considering the late- 
ness of the season, and one as suscept- 
ible to the characteristic lyricism and 
upper-range beauties of his voice as any 
in the past. His program, in four 
languages, included both operatic and 
concert material, and there were many 
encores. His accompanist was Julian 
Huarte who contributed two groups of 
solos. 

Edward Collins, Chicago pianist, 
teacher and composer, gave his annual 
recital in the Studebaker Theatre on the 
same day. Among works from his own 








Long 


pen which he offered on this occasion 
were a set of variations on an Irish folk 
song, four waltzes, a nocturne and a 


‘Cowboy’s Breakdown.’ Refinement of 
style and an able technique marked his 
performance. 

Pianist Makes Debut at 12 


The youngest pianist to make an 


Orchestra Hall debut since Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler was Patricia Ann 
Levit, twelve years old, who revealed 


a notable musical gift not only in works 
of Chopin and Liszt but also in Bach’s 
Italian Concerto which had the 
and authority of a mature player. 

On May 28 Orchestral Hall was the 
scene of the annual High School Music 
Festival. Among the participants were 
the Lane Technical High School Band, 
under Oscar W. Anderson; the All-Chi- 
cago Girls’ Chorus, under Mrs. Bernice 
Hartle; the All-Chicago High School A 


repose 


Cappella Choir, under David M. Nyvall, 
and the Harrison Technical High 
School Band, under John H. Barobash. 


At the conclusion Oscar E. Robinson, 
president of the Chicago High School 
Music Educator’s Club, conducted the 
combined choruses and brasses of the 


bands in George Schumann’s ‘Wake, 
Arise, the Night Is Flying.’ 
Samuel Sorin, young pianist, made 


an excellent impression at his Kimball 
Hall recital on May 28. There was 
some uncertainty in pedalling, but there 
were also an infectious enthusiasm in 
his playing, a strong feeling for rhythm 
and a good conception of phrasing. 
Another recent recitalist Abram 
Haitowitsch, blind violinist, who ap- 
peared before a large and _ brilliant 
audience in the Drake Hotel. He was 
accompanied by Harold Van Horne. 


M. A. McL. 
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Howard Rowe 


Harry R. Spier with Members of the Monday Afternoon Club of Plainfield and Other Singers 


Who Took Part in Two Spring Concerts. Fay B. Kent, Director of the Fine Arts Institute, 
ls at Mr. Spier's Left 


LAINFIELD, N. J., June 10.—The The regular chorus was augmented for 
Monday Afternoon Club Chorus, the occasions. The list of works by 
Harry R. Spier conductor, gave an ex- Strauss, Franck, Grieg, Albeniz, Percy 
tra concert on May 11, after the close Fletcher, Chaminade and others, was 


of their season, at the Woman’s Club, 


excellently performed and warmly ap- 
and repeated the program on May 18. 


plauded at both concerts. 


FESTIVAL OF 


WPA Sponsors. State - wide 
Events in All Counties— 
Harrisburg Has First 
HARRISBURG, Pa., June 10.—The 
WPA Federal Music Project presented 
a Festival of Nations as exemplified in and 
music in the forum of the Education 
Building here on May 19 and 20, spon- 
sored by the education, recreation divi- 
sions of the national youth administra 
tion with the co-operation of the depart- 
ment of public instruction. 
This was the first of a 
series to be given in all 
counties of Pennsylvania, under the 
direction of Mary Bush Hauck, state 
director of educational music for WPA 
The opening events in Harrisburg 
brought a nationality program on the 


NATIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


choruses, instrumentalists and vocalists, 
and a list of performances of manu- 
script works by the following local com- 
Robert Drum, Margaret Shue, 
Theodore Karhan, Bernard Wert, Fred- 
erick Morgan, A. J. Dewhirst, Jr., 
\lice Decevee Mitchell, Noah Klauss, 
James E. Scheirer. 





posers: 


Amy Ellerman Soloist at Guilmant 

School Commencement 
Amy Ellerman, contralto, was the so- 
loist at the thirty-fifth annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Guilmant 
Organ School, Dr. William C. Carl, di- 
rector, in the West End Presbyterian 
Church on June 2. Miss Ellerman will 
give a recital in the Town Hall on 
Dec. 22 


state-wide 
sixty-seven 


first evening including sixteen groups James newer in Europe 
presenting native songs and dances in James Levey, first violin of the Hart 
costume. Milton Baker conducted the House String Quartet, departed for Eu- 


orchestra and George Miller the Upper rope on 
Dauphin County Chorus. Frank R. the 
Grindle was nationality director and 
Dr. Philip D. Bookstaber, narrator. 
The second concert introduced youth- 
ful talent of the vicinity, including 


May 29 to visit London and 
Continent where he will search 
for new works, principally by English 
composers, to introduce next season. He 
will return to Toronto early in Sep- 
tember. 
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and light opera groups. 
American attractions. 


STEPHEN GIRARD HOTEL 





Philadelphia’s Leading Musical Management 
politan Artists, INC. 


Present the greatest tection of world famous artists, concert and 
operatic singers—radio broadcasting, solo dancers and ballets, grand 
Premiere presentations of European and 
National and local representatives. 


THEODORE FEINMANN, GENERAL MANAGER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Lake Chautauqua, New York 
JULY 6-AUGUST 14 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


Master Classes, July 6-18 


AUSTIN CONRADI 


Private Instruction, July 6-Aug. 14 
Master Classes, July 20-Aug. 14 
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PITTSBURGH HEARS 
SAN CARLO OPERA 


Three Performances Attract Big 
Audiences—Choral Events 
and Recitals Continue 


PittspurcH, June 10.—A May festi- 
val of opera occurred at Syria Mosque 
with three performances by the San 
Carlo singers at the opening of the 
month. ‘La Traviata,’ ‘Lohengrin’ for 
Saturday matinee, and ‘Il Trovatore’ 
for an evening sold out house. Our 
memory carries to an especially fine 
Ortrud by Florence Wydle and Peroni’s 
excellent conducting. 

The Bach cantata, ‘Sleepers Awake,’ 
and the ‘Magnificat’ were sung in 
Calvary Church by the new Bach Fes- 
tival Choir under the direction of John 
Julius Baird on May 7. 

The Young Men and Women’s 
Hebrew Association closed its concert 
series with a recital by Yasha Davidoff, 
Russian basso-cantante, one of the 
bright spots of the late season. Homer 
Wickline played accompaniments. 

The “Y” Choral, under the baton of 
Harvey Gaul, gave an extra concert on 
May 3 with Lola Monti-Gorsey, colora- 
tura soprano, as soloist. 

The violinist, Casabona, who resides 
here, gave a brilliant recital on May 6, 
with the Tchaikovsky Concerto as the 
keystone of his program. 

J. Frep LissFe.t 





Evanston Group Gives ‘Bartered Bride’ 

Evanston, ILt., June 10.—The Lake 
Shore Opera Players presented “The 
Bartered Bride’ as the last production 
of their third season on May 14, 15 
and 16. Helen Rudolph, member of 
Delta Omicron, national music sorority, 
took the part of Marie. In the orchestra 
pit were Helen Guest, coach and pianist, 
and Doris Sherman, clarinet soloist, 
also members of Delta Omicron. 





Fontainebleau Enrollments Increase 

FONTAINEBLEAU, June 5.—More than 
seventy American cities will be repre- 
sented at the Fontainebleau School of 
Music and Fine Arts during the coming 
summer. Mile. Violette van de Velpen, 
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harpist, will have charge of the harp 
class at the school of music where she 
has been engaged as a regular member 
of the staff. 


Frederick Jacobi to Teach 
Composition with Wagenaar 
at the Juilliard School 








Kaiden-Keystone 


Frederick Jacobi 


Frederick Jacobi, composer, has been 
engaged to teach composition at the 
Juilliard Graduate School, according to 
an announcement from Ernest Hutch- 
eson, dean of the Juilliard School of 
Music. Mr. Jacobi together with Ber- 
nard Wagenaar, already a member of 
the faculty, will fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Rubin Goldmark. When 
illness interrupted Mr. Goldmark’s 
teaching last winter, it was at his sug- 
gestion that Mr. Jacobi was asked to 
act as his substitute at the Graduate 
School. 

A member of the executive board of 
the League of Composers and the board 
of directors of the American section of 
the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music, Mr. Jacobi has several 
orchestral, ensemble and solo composi- 
tions to his credit. From 1913 to 1917 
he was an assistant conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera. 
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MEMPHIS APPLAUDS 
TUSKEGEE SINGERS 


Negro Choir Is Last Attraction 
of Musical Season—Club 
and College Concerts 

Mempuis, TENN., June 10.—The last 
large public event of the Memphis 
musical season was the two-day, four- 
concert visit of the Tuskegee Choir, un- 
der the auspices of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. The audiences were 
small, but those present received their 
biggest thrill of the season from the 
singing of these sixty fine voices, so 
admirably trained and blended by Mr. 
Dawson. 

The programs were chosen largely 
from the negro spirituals, but the choir 
was equally successful in singing the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, from ‘Tannhauser,’ 
‘Hospodi Pomilui,’ and the ‘London- 
derry Air.’ Mr. Dawson is also to be 
congratulated on the very fine settings 
both of spirituals and other numbers 
included in the program. 


Other closing events of the season in- 
cluded two faculty recitals at the Mem- 
phis College of Music, one of music 
for clarinet and piano by Burnett C. 
Tuthill, clarinet, and Wiktor Labunski 
and Mary James Head, pianists, fea- 
turing the first Brahms clarinet sonata 
and Mr. Tuthill’s own Fantasy Sonata; 
the other, a piano recital by Wiktor 
Labunski, director of the College, which 
included extraordinarily fine perform- 
ances of the Busoni arrangement of the 


Bach Chaconne and of Schumann’s 
‘Carneval.’ 
The St. Louis Symphony, under 


Vladimir Golschmann, was presented 
durinp March by Mrs. Martha W. An- 
gier. Eugenia Buxton, Memphis pianist, 
made a brilliant success as soloist with 
the orchestra in the Grieg Concerto. 
The Tennessee chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists sponsored an 
organ recital by Edward Eigenschenk 
on the new instrument recently installed 
in Calvary Episcopal Church. Two late 
recitals of the Beethoven Club have 
brought the following members as per- 
formers: Ruth Wood Tuthill, violin; 
Mr. Tuthill, clarinet, and Miss Head, 
and Mr. Labunski, pianists. On March 
20 the club brought Nelson Eddy, bari- 
tone, accompanied by Theodore Pax- 
ton, as the closing attraction on its con- 
cert course. Mrs. J. F. Hill is president. 


B.C. T. 





Galaxy Music Corporation Entertains 


in Honor of Kramer 


To meet A. Walter Kramer, who re- 
cently became its managing director, 
the Galaxy Music Corporation gave a 
‘Mai-Bowle’ (May Wine) party on the 
afternoon of May 26 at its offices in 
New York. Some eighty guests re- 
sponded to the invitation and were re- 
ceived by Marshall Kernochan, presi- 
dent of Galaxy, by Mrs. Kernochan 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kramer. Among 
them were many prominent musicians, 
singers and teachers and a number of 
well known composers whose music is 
published by this firm. 





Fox to Play for Democrats in 
Philadelphia 
Virgil Fox, organist, has been en- 
gaged to play a special concert on the 
Wanamaker organ in Philadelphia to 
be provided for the entertainment of the 
Democratic National Convention by the 
Wanamaker Store. He appeared as so- 


loist at the annual concert of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Women’s Music Club 





at the Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more, on June 9. 
CONTEMPORARY PROGRAM 


Composers Present at Concert in M. 
Wood Hill Studies 

A program of works by contempor- 
ary composers was given in the New 
York studios of M. Wood Hill on the 
evening of May 21. It enlisted the co- 
operation of Judith Latante, soprano; 
Salvatore De Stefano, harpist; Julia 
Drumm, flutist; Hugo Fiorato, Marie 
Nichols, Louis Gralitzer and Otto 
Frohne, violinists; Louis Miraglia, vio- 
list; Klauss Adams, ‘cellist, and Fiona 
McCleary and Harrison Potter, pianists. 

The opening group brought forth a 
quaint old English Suite by Giles 
Fornaby, transcribed admirably for 
flute, harp and ‘cello by Mrs. Wood 
Hill. It was splendidly given by Miss 
Drumm and Messrs. De Stefano and 
Adams. Other works of Mrs. Wood 
Hill included three songs with string 
quartet, ‘I Am Restless, “The Secret 
of Your Heart’ and “The Wind.’ They 
were charmingly sung by Miss Litante 
with the assistance of Messrs. Fiorato, 
Frohne, Miraglia and Adams. 

Three exquisite songs with flute, 
viola, ‘cello and harp by Ethel Glenn 
Hier proved among the most enjoyable 
of the evening. These were sung with 
much effect by Miss Litante in co-op- 
eration with Miss Drumm and M 
Miraglia, Adams and De Stefano. The 


Sonata for violin and piano by Fiona 
McCleary was another item cordially 
received and impressively interpreted 
by Mr. Gralitzer and the composer, as 


was Marion Bauer’s ‘Fantasie’ for vi 
lin and piano played by Miss 
and Mr. Potter. “Two Poems’ for 
soprano and string quartet by Mary 
Howe gave genuine pleasure as sung 
by Miss Litante in conjuncti 
Messrs. Fiorato, Frohne, Maraglia and 
Adams. All the featured composers were 


present and were warmly applat 


with 


— 


Ged 
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Goeta Ljungberg to Sing in Europe 

Goeta Ljungberg, soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will sail for 
Germany on July 1, where she will sin 
in ‘Parsifal’ in Zoppot, Danzig. During 
July and August Mme. Ljungberg will 
concertize in her native Sweden. She 
will then return to America in Septem- 
ber to fill concert and opera engage- 
ments which will take her from Buffalo 
to Los Angeles. The singer will travel 
with her husband and manager, Edwin 


Wedge. 





Conradi to Instruct at Chautauqua 

CuautTaugua, N. Y., June 10.— 
Austin Conradi, who was acting direc- 
tor of the piano department of the 
Chautauqua Summer school last sum- 
mer in the absence of Ernest Hutche- 
son, will return this year as the latter’s 
associate. In addition to private im- 
struction, Mr. Conradi will conduct the 
miaster during the last 
weeks of the summer school from July 
20 to Aug. 14. He will als 
soloist with the orchestra 


tour 


classes 


appear as 





Rosenstein to Continue with M-G-M 
Hottywoop, Cauir., June 10.—Ar- 
thur Rosenstein, vocal coach for 

ous Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer artists, 1 
cluding Igor Gorin, recently signed for 


another year with the film company 
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HARTFORD ATTENDS 


Final Programs of Choruses 
and Orchestral Events 
Mark End of Season 


Hartrorp, June 10.—The Choral 
Club of Hartford completed its twenty- 
ninth season at Bushnell Hall on April 
24, Ralph L. Baldwin conducting the 
hundred male voices, with Marshall E. 
Seeley and Charles King, pianists, and 
Gordon W. Stearns, organist. Robert 
Betts, tenor, was heard in solos, and 
with the chorus in W. Franke Harling’s 
‘The Two Angels,’ to the poem by 
Whittier. 

The Hartford Oratorio Society cele- 
brated on April 29 the completion of its 
fifteenth season at a dinner honoring 
Edward F. Laubin, conductor of the 
chorus since its inception. The chorus 
did excellent work on May 4, presenting 
‘Samson and Delilah’ in concert form 
at Bushnell hall, with an orchestra of 
forty-seven Boston Symphony’ men. 
Paul Althouse and Mabel Ritch sang 
the title roles. Robert Crawford sang 
the several other parts musically but 
with little drama. 


Leopold Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra began their transcon- 
tinental tour at Hartford on April 13. 
The program included Bach-Stokowski 
transcriptions and three excerpts from 
Wagner’s ‘The Twilight of the Gods.’ 
Harold Bauer, pianist, and the Gordon 
String quartet, presented on April 21 
by the Hartford Musical Foundation, 
played the Beethoven Piano Quartet, the 
Haydn Quartet in G Minor, and Mr. 
Bauer, solos. The Civic Symphony, led 
by Jacques Gordon, played works of 
Vivaldi, Wagner and Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony at Avery Memorial on April 
26. On that afternoon Angelo Con- 
iglione, assistant conductor, led the or- 
chestra at Meriden in a lighter pro- 
gram which drew over 1,009 hearers. 
On May 3, the orchestra gave an all- 
Beethoven program at Avery Memorial, 
Mr. Gordon winning applause as soloist. 

The West Hartford Symphony of 
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CHORAL ACTIVITIES 


thirty players and the Collinsville Men’s 
chorus, led by Mildred Sage and Fred 
Widen respectively, gave a concert in 
West Hartford on April 7 for the bene- 
fit of the Red Cross. The soloists were 
Ethel Bossardt, pianist, and Arthur 
Kaminski, tenor. The West Hartford 
Chorus was heard on April 22. Carl 
Walton Deckelman is conductor and Al- 
bert Stanley Usher, accompanist. Har- 
ry Newcomb, baritone, was admirable 
in solos and with the chorus in the 
‘Coronation Scene’ from Boris Godou- 
noff, 

The Y. W. C. A. choral club sang 
with freshness and charm in its annual 
concert on April 22, under Muriel 
Crewe Ainley. Howard A. King, tenor, 
was soloist and Ada Hill, accompanist. 
Inga Hill, contralto, and Sven Hoag- 
berg, baritone, were guest artists with 
the Swedish Glee club on April 25. A. 
B. Roos led the chorus. Henry Bon- 
ander was the accompanist. The East 
Hartford Choral Society gave its annual 
spring concert on April 29, with George 
Wynne Jones, tenor, as soloist. Frank 
Drago conducted. Accompanists were 

The Memnon String quartet con- 
cluded its season on April 23, with 
Maude Hurst Blanchard, pianist, as as- 
sisting artist. The program included 
works of Haydn, Quincy Porter, Turina, 
and Brahms. Burton Cornwall, bass- 
baritone, and Robert Oldham, pianist, 
offered an enjoyable recital on April 26. 

Lois Phelps, pianist, gave a recital in 
Plainville on May 3. Jack Cohen led 
the Hartford Federal College Sym- 
phony in a free concert on April 30, the 
program opening with his own ‘Over- 
ture X.’ David Tietze, thirteen-year- 
old pianist, was soloist. The Hadley 
chorus, led by Archibald Galbraith, gave 
its second concert on April 30. Mary 
Sawyer, violinist, was soloist, and 
Dorothy Cunningham the accompanist 

Joun F. Kyes 





Dakota Wesleyan A Cappella Choir 
Heard in Cresbord 


CresporD, S. D., June 10.—At the 
close of a reception given the visiting 
Dakota Wesleyan A Cappella Choir by 
the Faulk County Oratorio Society re- 
cently, Thomas W. Williams, dean of 
the school of music at Dakota Wesley- 
an University and director of the choir, 
attended the general rehearsal and busi- 
ness meeting of the Faulk group at 
which plans were made for presentation 
of ‘The Messiah’ in June. Perry Clif- 
ford will again conduct. The Wesley- 
an singers gave their concert here at 
the invitation of the Faulk County 
Oratorio Society. 





Financial Report Pertained to the 
MacDowell Colony, Not Club 


In the May 10 issue of MusIcaL 
AMERICA, the heading over a report on 
the finances of the MacDowell Colony 
at Peterboro, N. H., contained the words 
“MacDowell Club,” an error which 
might have been misleading to any one 
who did not read what followed. The 
item had reference only to the Mac- 
Dowell Colony and did not pertain in 
any way to the MacDowell Club of 
New York. 
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Edwin McArthur Sails 
for Summer of Travel 
and Study in Europe 





G. Maillard Kesslere 
Edwin McArthur, Who Will Accompany 
Kirsten Flagstad in Her First London Recital 


After a busy season as accompanist 
for Kirsten Flagstad, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Ezio Pinza, Frederick Jagel and 
other artists, Edwin McArthur sailed 
for Europe on the Normandie on May 
26 where he was to accompany Mme. 
Flagstad in her first recital in London 
in the Queens Hall. 

Mr. McArthur will then travel and 
study for three months in Europe at- 
tending the festivals at Bayreuth, 
Munich and Salzburg, returning to New 
York on Sept. 1 to open his studio for 
five weeks, prior to a second transcon- 
tinental tour with Mme. Flagstad. 





Greco Is Soloist at Benefit Concert 

Yolanda Greco, harpist, appeared as 
guest artist, along with Edwin Grasse, 
violinist, at a benefit concert by the En- 
semble Chorale Society, Charles Albert 
McLain, director, at the Barbizon-Plaza 
on the evening of May 20. In her group 
of three works Miss Greco included 
what was said to be a first public per- 
formance of a Cherubini sonata. 
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MILWAUKEE HEARS 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


Philadelphia Orchestra and Two 
Local Groups Appear— 
‘St. Paul’ Given 


MILWAUKEE, June 10.—The Young 
Peoples Orchestra, Milton Rusch con- 
ducting, gave its second free concert 
on April 29 at the Auditorium. Ger- 
hard Schroth, first violinist of the or- 
chestra, was soloist in the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto. 

The Arion Musical Club presented 
Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul,” Herman A. 
Nott conducting, on May 5. The soloists, 
selected from church choirs, were Carol 
Mortimer Huegel, soprano; Mrs. Paul 
H. Gillen, contralto; Harold H. Tall- 
man, tenor, and Carl F. Zeidler, bass. 

The Lyric Male Chorus, under Her- 
man F. Smith, gave a splendid concert 
on May 2. Ennio Bolognini, ‘cellist, 
with Doriss Wittich accompanist, as 
guest artist gave two charming groups 
comprising Bach, Pahnani, Granados, 
Albeniz, Haydn, Kreisler, Andaluzito, 
Bolognini and an Elegie by Milwaukee's 
own Alexander MacFadyen. The out- 
standing number by the chorus was 
‘When Earth’s Last Picture is Painted,’ 
in Bornschein’s setting. 

On May 11 the high spot of the sea- 
son was reached with the concert at the 
Auditorium by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski conducting. 
A tremendous audience was on hand to 
welcome orchestra and leader and it was 
an unforgettable experience. The pro- 
gram included works of Bach, and 
Wagner. The concert was under the 
management of Margaret Rice. 

Thursday evening the Milwaukee 
Concert Orchestra of the Federal Mu- 
sic Project gave an evening for local 
composers including Carl Eppert, F. A. 
Diefenthaeler and Uno A. Nymen. 

Anna K. Rorprnson 





Jagel Not to Sing at May Festival 

The listing of Frederick Jagel, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera, among the 
soloists announced for the Cincinnati 
May Festival next year is stated on the 
authority of Mr. Jagel to have been an 
error. He will not appear at the festi- 
val. 
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Harold Bauer Makes “Playing Edition” 
of Brahms’s F Minor Sonata 


To the many editions of Brahms’s Sonata 
in F Minor, Op. 5, may now be added 
Harold Bauer’s, issued in Schirmer’s Li- 
brary. But Mr. Bauer’s is not just another 
edition. His is a playing edition, as he 
explains in his preface. 

Only a musician who knows and loves 
the Brahms music as does Mr. Bauer, 
would have the courage and vision to re- 
notate the many passages which the com- 
poser in this great sonata failed to write 
down with sufficient clarity. Not only are 
there technical passages which Mr. Bauer 
claims most concert pianists adapt, but 
there are points in the musical values that 
he has adjusted with remarkable skill and 
penetrating knowledge. 

There will be those who may object to 
passages which they have known all their 
lives appearing in this edition in entirely 
different notation. But no fair-minded musi 
cian can, after consulting Mr. Bauer’s de- 
tailed five pages of notes, in which he ex- 
plains what he has done in every passage, 
fail to praise him for his superb editorial 
work. He suggests that comparison be 
made with the existing editions, mentioning 
that he has himself studied those by Man- 
dyczewski, Sauer, Mayer-Mahr, Whiting, 
Steuermann and d’Albert. 

Brahms was pretty inconsistent in his 
writing of this sonata; about that there can 
be no mistake. Nowhere does Mr. Bauer 
win our admiration more wholeheartedly 
than in the wondrous Andante espressivo, 
in which he has changed the original time 
signature of 2/4 to 4/8 and later, in the 
same movement, the original 4/16 to 2/8. 
We have always felt that the first theme 
was in four not in two, and the famous 
Poco pitt lento in two, not in four. Bravo, 
Mr. Bauer! 

Mr. Bauer has expressed himself admir- 
ably indeed, as to what he has done and 
why he has done it. He explains to us 
that he has desired to seek “the composer’s 
intentions behind his indications.” For 
that we must be very grateful. And he 
concludes by saying: “His (Mr. Bauer’s) 
object is not elaborate, but to simplify; not 
to introduce a new or purely personal in- 
terpretation of a masterpiece, but to en- 
deavor to clarify the composer’s design, 
which, in the editor’s opinion, has been 
partially obscured under a mass of unsat- 
isfactory markings.” 

This we feel Mr. Bauer has accom- 
plished. In doing so he has prepared for 
pianists of our day what we believe will 
be known as the edition of Brahms’s great- 
est sonata for the piano. 


Vaughan Williams’s New Symphony 
Published 


Lovers of the symphonies of R. Vaughan 
Williams will be interested more than a lit- 
tle in his new Symphony in F Minor (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.), which is issued in 
miniature orchestral score. 

The English master, for he is a master, 
as those familiar with his ‘London’ and 
‘Pastoral’ symphonies are aware, has in this 
new work written one of the most striking 
symphonies of our time. It seems to be a 
work that audiences may not like too well 
on first hearing, but a study of the score 
reveals all the richness of material, the 











mastery of technique and the firm and in- 
dividual grip on the orchestral apparatus 
for which this splendid composer is known. 
It is conceived in three movements: first 
an Allegro, then an Andante moderato, a 





Harold Bauer, Who Has Made a New Edition 
of Brahms's F Minor Piano Sonata 


Scherzo, marked Allegro molto, leading 
into the Finale con Epilogo Fugato. On 
the closing page of this last movement, 
the composer presents the material with 
which the work began, a sure and logical 
means of driving his message home. 

Vaughan Williams is one of the modern 
composers who has always believed that 
thematic material was necessary for the 
writing of music. Unlike many of his 
contemporaries, he has realized that one 
must have straw to make bricks. Because 
he holds to this correct theory, some have 
claimed that he is not a modern. Be that 
as it may, he has always written music that 
had meaning, purpose and __ structural 
strength, qualities which have made him 
England's finest symphonist since Elgar. 
His only competitor today in England is 
Arnold Bax, to whom he has dedicated this 
symphony. 

The score calls for the full complement 
of instruments, with bass clarinet and 
double bassoon ad lib. The second oboe is 
also ad lib., except in the Scherzo; there is 
no use of harp. The work was first given 
at a B. B. C. concert, conducted by Adrian 
Boult, on April 10, 1935. 


Sodero Writes Elegy for String 
\ Orchestra 
The newest issue in ‘The Galamuse In- 
strumental Library’ is Cesare Sodero’s 
Elegy for String Orchestra (New York: 


Galaxy Music Corporation). This is an 
Andante triste in G Minor, in which 
this well known composer has written 
a melody of great simplicity and depth 
of feeling. There are not many pres- 
ent-day composers who can do what 


he has done here, write in the time-honored 
three-part song-form a_ straightforward 
utterance, conceived with such indisputabk 
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mastery for the string choir. He has de- 
parted from the regulation division into 
five instrumental parts by writing his first 
violins in two parts, Violin la and Violin 
Ib, providing the conductor with the sug- 
gestion, contained in a footnote, that the 
total number of violins available be di- 
vided into equal numbers for the execution 
of the three violin parts, this, of course, 
to obtain a proper tonal balance. 
Harmonically, too, the piece has mo- 
ments of decided individuality. But it is 
because of its fine melody, rising to an im- 
passioned climax before the restatement of 
the main theme, that the work will make 
its appeal. It is not difficult to play, which 
will make it possible for high school or- 
chestras as well as for professional organ- 
zations. The score contains a prefatory note 
by A. Walter Kramer, editor of the series 
in which the work is published A. 


=—Briefer Mention—#® 


Part Songs 
For Unaccompanied Male Voices 


‘Evening Idyl,’ ‘Song of Freedom,’ ‘May 
Song.’ By Toivo Kuula. Edited by Ralph L. 
Baldwin. Three examples of the vivid 
choral art of the strongly nationalistic Fin- 
nish composer, ably prepared by Mr. Bald- 
win. ‘Evening Idyl,’ best of the three, em- 
ploys a beautifully sustained and chromatic 
melody, simply harmonized, with a well- 
written text by Christine Baldwin. ‘Song 
ot Freedom,’ with vigorous text by Eino 


a 


Leino in an English version by Mr. Bald- 
win, is thoroughly masculine, with plentiful 
use of powerful unison and a climactic 
triple-forte ending. ‘May Song’ is set to a 
joyous text by Larin Kydsti, English ver- 
sion again by Mr. Baldwin. Piano accom- 
paniments for rehearsal only are provided 
in all three. (Witmark.) 

‘Beyond the River.’ ‘Fill the Bowl.’ By 
Nicolai Tcherepnine. Edited and arranged 
by Harvey Enders. The first is a sombre 
setting of an equally sombre text of Rus- 
sian folk ballad type; the second is a brief 
and lusty song of manly ethics done in vig- 
orous scherzando. Poems for both are by 
L. Palmin with English version by Mr. 
Enders. (J. Fischer & Bro.) R. 


For Trio 
(Piano, Violin and ’Cello) 

Folk-Tune Trios. Ten Favorite Airs for 
violin, ‘cello and piano. Arranged by Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella. A well-chosen collec- 
tion for the most elementary ensemble play- 
ers, none of the pieces being more than a 
page in length and some of them only half 
a page, while all are very simply arranged 
for all three instruments. The old French 
‘It Was a Shepherdess,’ the Welsh ‘AIl 
Thro’ the Night’ and the Thuringian ‘How 


Can I Leave Thee?’ indicate the style. 
(Carl Fischer). 
For Orchestra 
(Scores) 
Symphony in G, No. 13. By Josef 
Haydn. Another edition of this familiar 


work, one much played here in recent years. 
The format is octavo, presenting two sys- 
tems on each page. (Kalmus.) A. 


Novel Elements in George Woodhouse's Books, 
Entitled ‘The New Way to Piano Technique’ 


[> “methods” for the acquisition of 
piano technique there is no scarcity, 
but there is a decided element of novelty 
in the approach adopted by George Wood- 
house, a prominent London teacher, in his 
‘The New Way to Piano Technique.’ As 
a matter of fact, the author disclaims the 
term “method” for his work; rather, he 
contends, it is a new application of tech- 


nical practice that combines memory, 
rhythm and ear training with the daily 
finger exercises. The work is divided into 
two general sections, sub-titled ‘Founda- 


tion Technique’ and ‘Applied Technique,’ 
and is designed to comprise three books 
in the first subdivision and five in the 
second. Thus far the American publishers, 
the Arthur P. Schmidt Company of 
ton, have issued two of the first 
and three of the second. 


> 
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group 


The essential element of novelty lies in 
the fact that the author has taken as the 
basis of much of the work, five forms of 
the pentatonic scale by way of providing 
an escape from the deadly and deadening 
drudgery of finer formulas in the more 
commonly used major and minor modes. 
By using these pentatonic modes he places 
the technical drilling within the domain of 
the modern school of piano literature, 
which, of course, is no longer bound by 
the diatonic scale. The outstanding features 
of the work as a whole are the many new 
sequences and conjunctions of fingers made 
possible by inversions of the various pent 
atonic groups, the employment of new, 
musically interesting progressions and the 
insistence upon the use of the fifth finger 


in the regular course of the scales and 
arpeggios—a practice whose value was 
stressed by Ferruccio Busoni. 


But, protesting against the fallacy that 
the piano student of today is fundamentally 
different from the piano student of the 
past, Mr. Woodhouse emphasizes the fact 
that what is required is not that the old 
systems of finger-training should be dis- 
carded but that they should be reformed. 
and he warns against spoon-feeding present 
day students with “innocuous pseudo-tech 
nical studies which often prove more flatter- 
ing than profitable.” 

The various pentatonic 


scale formulas 


used in the ‘Foundation Technique’ books 
are decidedly intriguing to the ear. More- 
over, the rhythmic designs in both books 
of this group are in themselves excellently 
conceived. But with them the author holds 
to the principle so beloved of Plaidy, 
Pischna, ef al., of having the unemployed 
fingers holding notes down while the other 
fingers are playing, a principle which, 
while having the virtue of promoting 
strength and a certain amount of finger 
independence, at the same time when too 
intensively pursued, entails the vice of 
unduly tightening and so establishing a 
disastrous condition from which many 
never recover. For this reason, despite 
such outstandingly good exercises as the 
studies for contrapuntal practice in the 
‘Intermediate Grade’ book, it is probable 
that the books in the ‘Applied Technique’ 
group will commend themselves more gen 
erally to teachers. 

Here the ‘Preparatory Scale Practice’ 
offers many useful scale formulas and 
unusual fingerings for the triad and sev- 
enth chord arpeggios and initiates the 
student into so-called five-finger scales, 
which are scales in which the fifth finger 
is used after the fourth before bringing 
in the thumb, instead of yielding place to 
thumb. This development of fifth finger 
consciousness is carried still further in 
‘Modern Scale Practice’ in both scale and 
arpeggio progressions of piquant musical 
interest, and its value in expanding tech 
nical fluency is obvious. “The Preparatory 
Octave Practice’ book, on its part, ap- 
proaches octave work from a somewhat 
unusual angle and supplies a number of 
valuable formulas, including a few espe 
cially good ones with varied rhythmic 
patterns. 

As in the case of all such works on 
technique, the individual teacher will pick 
and choose the features that he can most 
readily weave into his own plan of teach 
ing, and it may unreservedly be said for 
Mr. Woodhouse’s comprehensive system 
that every open-minded teacher will be able 
to find in it something of substantial value 
for the strengthening of his technical armor 
and the enlarging of his scope of results 
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T is said that a prophet is without 

honor in his own country, but in 

her memories of Frederick Delius 
(London: Ivor, Nicholson & Watson), 
Clare Delius reveals to us how, in her 
brother’s instance, a prophet was with- 
out honor in his own family. She has 
written a vivid, if at times tenuous and 
chiefly anecdotal book about a man who 
pursued his solitary way, formed no 
school, followed none and desired none 
to follow him. 

This work makes no pretense of be- 
ing a biography. The author says in 
her preface that she desired to write a 
‘Life,’ but no sooner had she embarked 
upon the attempt than she was faced by 
insurmountable obstacles; not the least 
of these the affections and prejudices of 
those to whom the copyright of her 
brother’s papers belonged. 

Delius’s early life, and that of his 
brothers and sisters, was conditioned by 
fear; fear of the martinet of a father, 
who with Teutonic tenacity refused, as 
did Mrs. Delius, to recognize their 
son’s genius or eventual fame as a com- 
poser to the end of their days. An illu- 
minating anecdote is told in this connec- 
tion. Fred had decided to give a con- 
cert of his works in St. James’s Hall 
in London. On May 30, 1889, Alfred 
Hertz conducted the ‘Legende’ for violin 
and orchestra, the third and _ fourth 
movements from the ‘Folkeraadt,’ ‘The 
Dance Goes On,’ ‘Mitternachtslied,’ ex- 
cerpts from ‘Koanga,’ and five Danish 
songs. The newspapers the following 
morning were almost unstinting in 
their praise of the unknown English- 
man, but quite a different scene was 
enacted in the Delius household. 

“The breakfast went on, my father at 
one end of the table, my mother at the 
other. The papers rustled. Nothing was 
to be learned from my father’s face. 
He appeared just as usual. He made 
comments on the South African situ- 
ation, which was then blowing up to 
the war in the Autumn. In his cus- 
tomary manner he ‘gutted’ the papers, 
and then laid them neatly aside. For 
some minutes he gave his attention 
solely to the food in front of him. Then 
he remarked casually, like one mention- 
ing a trifle of no account, ‘I see Fritz 
has given a concert.’ That was the sole 
comment in Fred’s home on what was, 
after all, a great artistic event.” 
According to his sister, Delius’s abili- 

ties were developed as a boy from the 
contacts he made with life. 


“Cheerfully gregarious, he made the 
acquaintance of a young sailor to whose 
stories of his adventures on the Seven 
Seas he listened hungrily. ... He would 
rush back from one of these intimate 
talks, his eyes shining, straight to the 
schoolroom. There he would seat him- 
self at the Erard and begin to impro- 
vise, turning all the adventures he 
had just heard into music. . . . I can see 
him seated on the stool, turning round 
occasionally to us and saying breath- 
lessly, ‘That's a wood, hanging on the 
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shore of a coral island. . .. That’s where 


the river meets the sea... . That's a 

bird. This is the sunset in the 

tropics. This is the dawn.... He 

held us all entranced with these first 

essays in music poems,” 

Dreams and Alligators 

At Solano Grove in Florida he had 
found an old negro slave and his wife to 
lift the burden of the plantation from 
his shoulders. Fritz then devoted his 
days to dreaming and his nights to 
shooting alligators. 

“Mr. Charles Douglas, who visited 
him at this time, has told me that the 
only instrument he had in his house 
was his violin. On this he was very 
fond of playing ‘Carmen.’ There was 
no piano in the house and without a 
piano he felt that his wings were 
clipped. . .. The nearest town where he 
could buy what he wanted was Jack- 
sonville, three days’ journey away on 
the St. John’s river. He determined to 
make the journey. On arriving there 
he visited the chief store and began to 
try the various pianos offered for sale 
A Mr. Ward (Thomas F. Ward), a 
well-known musician of Jacksonville, 
who was the organist at the principal 
church, attracted by the marvellous 
harmonies that proceeded from the 
store, entered the premises to discover 
who was responsible. 

“Thus began a very close and very 
remarkable friendship, and Fred has 
often told me in after years how he 
learned more from Mr. Ward than he 
ever learned from anybody else.” 


When he was twenty-four his fathe: 
relented long enough to put him through 
a course at the Conservatorium in Leipzig 
and from that time on a long procession 
of friends and fellow artists were to grace 
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Frederick Delius, in Middle Life and During 
the Final Years of Blindness 


the existence of the sensitive Englishman 
Grieg, Christian Sinding, Halvorsen, Ibsen, 
Philip Heseltine (Peter Warlock), and tn 
the Latin Quarter of Paris before it be- 
came “corrupted” by tourists, Paul Gaugin, 
Alphonse Maria Mucha, the engraver and 
sculptor; August Strindberg, Leclerc the 
poet; Jelka Rosen the painter, who was to 
become his devoted wife, all were delight 
ful companions of days in the streets of 
Montparnasse when more than the aura 
of Henri Murger and his ‘Vie de Bohéme’ 
clung to the Quarter. 

Recognition came slowly but steadily to 
Delius and after the English public hurdled 
the first barrier of his originality they 
were, if slow in appreciation, abiding in at- 
fection. The majority of credit however, 
is bestowed upon Sir Thomas Beecham 
who, more than any other man, brought his 
works before the English people, though in 
making this apparent the author uncon- 
sciously minimizes Germany's early recog 
nition of its son removed by a generation. 

Delius’s life, generally untouched by ex- 
ternal excitement and with something of 
the cloistered peace of his garden at Grez- 
sur-Loing, moved uneventfully towards its 
close, the last pathetic (he would have 
hated the word), days of his paralysis and 
blindness The writer does not deal an- 
alytically with the composer’s music for 
she professes herself incompetent and 
wisely leaves the subject alone. If at times 
there are historical gaps it is understand- 
able that Delius’s wanderings in America 
were lean fields for foraging, and since it 
is a book of reminiscences, this becomes 
but a slight fault, if a fault at all. The 
work supplies a faithful portrait of one 
more than ordinarily conscious of the 
beauty about him and those who have loved 
his music will cherish the man W. P 


Musical Terms Brought to Life 

One of the most useful of recent addi 
tions to pedagogical material is ‘Rhyme 
and Reason,’ compiled, arranged and edited 
by Elizabeth Quaile (New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc.). In this attractively got 
ten-up book Miss Quaile has undertaken 
to “bring to life” the accepted definitions 
of many of the most essential musical terms 
and she has succeeded admirably in pre- 
senting them so vividly to the imagination 
that the young student should grasp their 
significance more quickly and retain it 
more securely than through the ordinary 
processes. And older students, too, could 
use the book to profitable purpose, dis- 
regarding the fact that the verses supplied 
by Lucy Drake are for a juvenile mentality. 

The book treats of some fifteen musical 
fundamentals, such as the phrase, the dot, 
the sequence, the suspension, the organ 
point, and so on, and follows the plan of 
introducing each one with an explanatory 
verse or two. followed by three or four 


short illustrations from the pianoforte 
literature, with the regular definition 
placed at the foot of the page, and then a 
more or less complete piano composition in 
which the subject frequently occurs is 
added for the student to examine himself. 
It is only regrettable that in view of the 
actual examples, a suggestion in a_ foot- 
note to the composition used in the 
‘Sequence’ chapter should be so mislead- 
ing, while all musicians would not accept 
as such some of the examples given for 
syncopation. 


Delightful Work on Voice Training 

‘Educational Vocal Technique in Song 
and Speech for Classes and Individuals’ by 
W. Warren Shaw, A.M. (Philadelphia: 
Theodore Presser Co.) is one of the most 
engaging volumes of the sort that has ap- 
peared in a long time largely because it 
displays common sense intermingled with 
a sense of humor. Mr. Shaw has written 
charming little admonitions, some of them 
in the manner of W. S. Gilbert, and set 
them to tuneful melodies of his own de- 
vising 

Youngster and adults cannot fail to be 
interested and that is a long step in the 
right direction in teaching anything. There 
are also numerous examples from well 
known operas and operettas as well as 


various types of song literature. H. 
for 
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RHODE ISLAND GROUPS MARK MUSIC WEEK 





Ruth Tripp Elected President of 
State Clubs — Organists 
Hold Convention 


ProvipENcE, June 8.—Ruth Tripp of 
Pawtucket was elected president of the 
Rhode Island Federation of Music Clubs 
at the twenty-fifth annual convention in 
Newport on May 22. 


Anna McInerney of Cranston is the 
new first vice-president; Mrs. James B. 
McGurley of Newport, second vice- 
president ; Mrs. Harry Parvey of Provi- 
dence, recording secretary ; Mrs. Ernest 
E. Chase of Providence, corresponding 
secretary ; Roy Gardiner of Providence, 
treasurer; Mrs. Thomas Clarke of 
Providence, historian; Bertha E. Becker 
of Providence, auditor; and Mrs. Mary 
Colt Gross of Providence, parliamen- 
tarian. Mrs. Clifford G. King was the 
retiring president. A song recital by 
George M. Tinker, tenor, was a feature 
of the afternoon. 


The Rhode Island Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs and the Rhode Island Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, 
cooperating with many of the musical 
organizations of the state, presented no 
less than twelve concerts during Music 
Week on May 2-10. 


The Guild of Organists selected the 
weekend of May 2 for its first annual 
convention. The first of three programs 
featured the playing of young organists, 
among whom was Ernest Taylor, win- 
ner of a contest recently sponsored by 
the guild. Annie M. Rienstra and Rob- 
ert B. Whitaker also had a prominent 
part in the recital. Excellent programs 
were given by Dr. Francis Snow, organ- 
ist of Trinity Church, Boston, and Hugh 
McAmis, organist of All-Saints Church, 
Great Neck, Long Island. Dr. Carl 
McKinley contributed a lecture, “The 
Organist as Musician.” 


The First Baptist Church was the 
scene of a Forefathers Service on May 
3, appropriate to the celebration of the 
Tercentenary of Rhode Island. In so 
far as possible, the service was con- 
ducted in the manner of earliest colo- 
nial times, with Indians and musketmen 
giving the authentic atmosphere. On 
the same day, a special service was 
held in the Beneficent Congregational 
Church with music by the organists 
and the choirs of various local Prot- 
estant churches. 

Singing Groups, including the Gould- 
wood Choir, Eintracht Singers, the 
Mothersingers, the Treble Choral Club, 


the Peoples’ Baptist Church Male 
Chorus, and the Mnemosyne Society 
gave the program on May 5, in the 
Nathan Bishop Junior High School. 
This was followed by a Community 
Sing, led by Elmer Wilson Smith. 

The WPA Providence Orchestra, 
Edouard Caffier, conductor, with Edwin 
L. Stuntzner, ‘cellist, as soloist, was 
heard in the Nathaniel Green Junior 
High School on May 6. 


A program made up entirely of works 
by Rhode Island composers, in Sayles 
Hall on May 7, opened with Emma 
Winslow Childs’ prize state song, 
‘Hail! Rhode Island!’ Works by Hugh 
F. MacColl, John B. Archer, Florence 
Newell Barbour, Ruth Tripp and others 
composed the program. 

The combined choral groups of the 
Central and Hope Street high schools, 
and an orchestra from Central High, 
under Dr. Walter H. Butterfield, gave 
the program on May 8. 

Junior Night, May 9, gave an oppor- 
tunity to hear the young musicians of 
the state in the Gilbert Stuart Junior 
High School. Groups represented were 
the advanced orchestra of the Provi- 
dence Public Schools, the Chopin and 
Chaminade Club Juveniles, the Chopin 
Junior Club, Blackstone Valley Junior 
Club, and the Chopin and Chaminade 
Young Artists’ Clubs. 

Male choruses of the state sang the 
concluding program of the week, in 
Sayles Hall on May 10. The Boys Glee 
Club of Central High School, the Schu- 
bert Male Quartet, the Orpheon St. 
Cecile, the Einklang Society, the Over- 
seas Male Quartet, and the Verdandi 
Male Chorus were heard in solo groups, 
and singing by the massed choruses 
furnished a spirited ending. 

Twenty-one bands from state senior 
and junior high schools gathered at 
the Brown Stadium on May 16 under 
the leadership of the Rhode Island 
Music Supervisors and the Rhode 
Island Bandmasters’ Association. At 
the same time, eleven high school or- 
chestras and thirteen choral groups 
took part in competitions in five of 
the city’s junior and senior high schools. 

Maria Scalzi and Ethel Richardson 
appeared in a recital for two pianos at 
the Institute of Music on May 12. 

ARLAN R. COooLInGE 





Georgia Graves Sings at Cooperstown 


Cooperstown, N. Y., May 20.— 
Georgia Graves, contralto, gave a re- 
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cital at the Knox School on April 17. 
A widely varied program included an 
early Italian aria by Cesti, German 
Lieder, songs by Borreson, Sjoberg and 
Grieg, and a bracket of works in 
English. 





Ditson Fellowship Winner 














Romeo Tata Before St. Mark's Cathedral in 
Venice During a Vacation Trip from Paris 


Paris, June 1.—Romeo Tata, violin- 
ist-composer and pupil of Hugo Kort- 
schak at Yale University School of 
Music, is in Paris under a Ditson Fel- 
lowship studying violin with Georges 
Enesco and composition with Nadia 
Boulanger. His concert appearances 
here this season have included one at 
the American Church on April 26, and 
another before Princess Polignac. He 
was the only foreigner to play in the 
Orchestre de la Société Philharmonique 
de Paris, under Mlle. Boulanger at the 
Salle Gaveau on March 18. 


This is the second time Mr. Tata has 
studied in France on a scholarship. In 
1928 he was at Fontainbleau where he 
won a prize in violin playing and two 
diplomas. Thereafter he was appointed 
assistant to Mr. Kortschak. Twice he 
was awarded the Felzberg prize for 
violin playing and his Rondo for violin 
and orchestra took the Steinert award 
in 1930 after which it was introduced 
by the New Haven Symphony with the 
composer as soloist. During the past 
year he concertized alone and as a mem- 
ber of the university’s faculty string 
quartet, and he also taught at the Kent 
and the Canterbury schools. 

Mr. Tata won the Ditson Fellowship 
with his ‘Symphonic Piece,’ given its 
premiere by the New Haven Symphony 
under David Stanley Smith. 





Ethel Glenn Hier Plays at Monday 
Music Club 
Ethel Glenn Hier, composer and lec- 
turer, performed her own composition 
‘A Day in the Peterborough Woods,’ 
at a meeting of the Monday Music Club 
chapter of the MacDowell Memorial As- 
sociation at the Woman’s Club at 
Orange, N. J., recently. Her ‘Japanese 
Lullaby,’ was sung by Valerie Esty, 
contralto. Miss Hier gave a lecture re- 
cital ‘Trends in Modern Music,’ at the 
Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, O., on 
April 7, and she was represented on a 
Composers’ Forum-Laboratory program 
on May 20 in New York. 


TWIN CITIES HEAR 
WPA FESTIVAL LIST 


Chorus Band and Orchestra 
Take Part in Events—War- 
ren’s ‘Harp Weaver’ Given 





MINNEAPOLIS, June 10.—Under the 
energetic direction of Dr. John J. Beck- 
er, ultra-modern composer and educa- 
tor, the Minnesota WPA project has 
made marked progress since its estab- 
lishment in November, 1935. First evi- 
dence of that progress was shown in 
the two series of festival concerts given 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Three groups were heard: the Twin 
Cities Civic Jubilee Singers, conducted 
by Samuel Herrod, the Twin Cities 
Civic Band under Frank Kovarik, and 
the Twin Cities Civic Orchestra, which 
functioned under three conductors in 
turn. 

The singers, all Negroes, presented a 
program of spirituals and sang them 
with zest, rhythmic buoyancy and deep 
feeling. The band offered a program 
that showed good co-ordination from 
the players, all professional, and alert- 
ness to the baton. William Muelbe, horn 
player of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
appeared as guest conductor in several 
numbers. 


All-American Program 


Greatest interest was shown in the 
all-American program presented by the 
orchestra, which summoned good tone 
and considerable interpretative skill. 
Bernhard Andersen conducted. Clay 
Weisel took charge for the Little Sym- 
phony No. 1, by Stanley R. Avery, 
Minneapolis composer, and John Pow- 
ell’s ‘In Old Virginia.’ 

Paul Lemay, conductor of the Duluth 
Symphony, directed the second part of 
the program, notable for two composi- 
tions by Dr. Becker—‘Soundpiece No. 
2’ and ‘Scherzo in the Spirit of Mock- 
ery’ from his ‘Symphonia Brevis.’ 
These pieces were startlingly original, 
reveled in dissonance and spoke their 
own language in unmistakable style. 
The program closed with Horace John- 
son’s ‘Imagery’ and music from Victor 
Herbert’s ‘Natoma.’ 


Willeox Group Appears 


Of interest was the fifth annual ap- 
pearance of the Willcox Vocal ensemble, 
directed by Mrs. Jay C. Willcox, a 
women’s choral group that offered, for 
the first time in the Northwest, Elinor 
Remick Warren’s choral ballad, ‘The 
Harp Weaver,’ in which Jay Willcox, 
tenor, and Frances Gilman, harpist, as- 
sisted. Barbara Bell sang American 
folk songs providing her own accom- 
paniment on the lute. 


Joun K. SHERMAN 
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BOWL SEASON PLANS 
OCCUPY LOS ANGELES 


Soloists and Conductors Named 
—‘Fidelio’ Given at Spring 
Festival 


Los ANGELES, June 10.—Hollywood 
Bowl will inaugurate its fifteenth season 
on the first Tuesday after July 4. Vari- 
ous committees under the general di- 
rection of Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish 
are in the midst of a ticket-selling cam- 
paign and are outlining plans for social 
activities, which will be formally begun 
with a luncheon on June 17. Each of 
the twenty-four concerts will have a 
special attraction, either a solo or spe- 
cial program feature. Lily Pons will be 
the soloist on Aug. 7, and others who 
will appear are Richard Bonelli and 
Harold Bauer. Sergei Oukrainsky has 
been engaged to prepare one of the bal- 
let evenings. Ernest Ansermet, Eugene 
Goossens and Otto Klemperer will share 
the majority of the season’s concerts. 

A spring festival of music was held 
the last days of May. Beethoven’s ‘Fi- 
delio,’ in concert form, conducted by Dr. 
Richard Lert with a group of sixty 
musicians from the Philharmonic, was 
given two performances. Dorothee 
Manski, Metropolitan soprano, was the 
chief protagonist. Hans Clemens, Allan 
Rogers Linquist and Eugene Beattle 
were also heard in leading roles. The 
chorus, trained by Dr. Lert, achieved 
significant results. The Abas String 
Quartet, privately sponsored, was also 
heard in a program, and the Civic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Reginald Bland, 
gave a complimentary program. 

The Glendale Symphony, conducted 
by William Ulrich, closed the season 
with a Wagnerian concert on May 26. 
Also a community venture, the concert 
was free and attracted a large audience. 
The program included the prelude to 
‘Meistersinger,’ ‘Traume,’ the third act 
of ‘Lohengrin’ and the March from 
‘Tannhauser.’ Soloists were Russell 
Horton, tenor; Mrs. Williams, soprano, 
and Gordon Weatherill, bass. A chorus 
of twenty-five singers, trained by Hal 
D. Crain, sang the choral parts. 

Edwin Lester’s second season of Civic 
Light Opera closed its four weeks’ 
series on May 30. The third week 
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BENEFIT FOR PALESTINE SYMPHONY 


Samuel Levman 
WolfeWolfinsohn 
Marcel Dick 
Joseph Schuster 
Selma Kramer 
(at the piano) 
Lola Monti-Gorsey 


AN evening of 


music spon- 
sored by Selma 
Kramer, pianist, 
was given in her 
New York resi- 
dence on the eve- 
ing of May 20, 
the proceeds of 
which were donated 
to the Palestine 
Symphony. Nathan 
Straus, Jr., who 
was the guest 
of honor, opened the event with an ad- 
dress on the Zionist movement. 

The program comprised Brahms’s G 
Minor Piano Quartet and Schubert’s 
‘Forellen’ Quintet both of which re- 
ceived artistic interpretations by Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, violin; Marcel Dick, viola, 
of the Stradivarius Quartet, Joseph 
Schuster, ’cello; Samuel Levman, bass 


Moun ounenvnnnn cones cucn canecnnactnnasnuaga cieneuaseeriints 


Romberg’s ‘Maytime’ was offered, with 
Charlotte Lansins, Paul Keast, Charles 
Purcell, Attilio Baggiore and Thelma 
White in principal roles. “The Desert 
Song’ was the fourth opera in the 
series. 

The recent visit of Dr. Nikolai Sokol- 
off, director of the federal music 
project, marked new developments in 
the activities of the local project, which 
rates largest in the nation. The opera 
company, directed by Dr. Alois Reiser, 
was heard in performances of ‘Secret of 
Suzanne’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
also of ‘The Tales of Hoffman.’ Dr. 
Reiser conducted the symphony. in a 
concert before a capacity audience at 
Polytechnic high school. Vernon Rob- 
inson, district supervisor of three coun- 
ties in Southern California, was guest 
conductor in the Manhattan Auditorium 
on Aug. 6. 

A program that included three chorales 
by Bach, excerpts from Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah’ and Bach’s Cantata, ‘God’s 
Time Is Best,’ was given by the Glen- 
dale Choral Unit, conducted by Hal D. 
Crain, in St. Alban’s Liberal Catholic 
Church in Hollywood, on Aug. 5. 
Estelle Dutton, Mary O’Reilly, Gordon 
Campbell and Roy Carriere were solo- 





ists. The assisting artist was Roy 
Reid Brignall, organist. B. Dat. 
CHICAGO COUNCIL BUSY 





Teachers of Singing Elect Officers— 
Organize School Vocal Groups 

Cuicaco, June 10.—At its May meet- 
ing the Chicago Council of Teachers of 
Singing elected D. A. Clippinger to 
the post of president, Walter Allen 
Stulte, vice-president, and John T. 
Read, secretary-treasurer. 

The council has sponsored a move- 
ment among the high schools of the 
nation toward a formation of a na- 
tional school vocal association. The 
purpose is to stimulate the programs of 
vocal education in the schools and col- 
leges of the United States. Dr. Harper 
Maybee, head of the music department 
of the Kalamazoo, Mich., State Teach- 
ers College and a member of the coun- 
cil, is a member of the committee direct- 
ing the national organization. 





Gruber Service 
from the Philharmonic-Symphony and 
rae Kramer, piano. Lola Monti- 


Gorsey, soprano was the soloist of the 
evening, creating an excellent impres- 
sion in Schubert’s ‘Der Wanderer’; 
Ravel’s Vocalise; Weinberg’s ‘Song of 
Songs’ from the opera ‘Pioneers,’ and 


as an extra, her own arrangement of 
Alabieff’s ‘The Nightingale.’ 





OBERLIN HEARS MUSIC , 
BY FRANCK AND FAURE 





‘Redemption’ and ‘Requiem’ Given by 
Conservatory Forces Led by 
Kessler and Christiansen 
OBERLIN, O., June 10. — César 
l‘ranck’s ‘Redemption,’ a poem-sym- 
phony with a religious background from 
the poem of Edward Blau, and Fauré’s 
‘Requiem,’ were given in Finney 
Memorial Chapel of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music on May 17. Maurice 
Kessler conducted the Franck work and 

Olaf Christiansen, the Fauré. 

William Lindner, tenor; Evan Evans, 
baritone, and Catherine Van Buren, so- 
prano, were the soloists, assisting the 
Oberlin Musical Union of 200 voices, 
the A Cappella choir and the conserva- 
tory orchestra. The translation of the 
text of the ‘Redemption’ was made by 
Arthur E. Heacox. Dr. Robert Elliott 
srown acted as Narrator. 
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NEBRASKA TEACHERS 
GATHER AT LINCOLN 


State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in Three-Day Conven- 
tion Elect Officers 

Lincotn, Nes., June 10.—The Ne- 
braska State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, meeting on May 11, 12 and 13, 
elected as officers for the coming year, 
Oscar Bennett of Wesleyan University, 
president; Floyd Robbins, Lincoln, 
vice-president; and Vera Augusta Up- 
ton, secretary-treasurer. Edith Lucile 
Robbins, retiring president, will assume 
charge of next year’s piano tourna- 
ment. 

Brief periods during the session were 
given over to discussion of current 
topics concerning teaching problems, 
but the major portion of the time was 
taken with the state-wide music tourna- 
ment during which the playing and 
singing of more than 250 young stu- 
dents from various Nebraska communi- 
ties were heard and evaluated. 


On Saturday forenoon, when the ses- 
sion was held at the Lincoln High 
school Auditorium, a choral concert 
was presented by representative groups 
from Lincoln and Omaha schools. The 
climax of the meeting was the piano 
carnival in the evening, when 200 pi- 
anists from twenty-four towns and 
cities of the state, assisted by a carnival 
chorus of nearly 400, presented a pro- 
gram of ensemble numbers at the Ne- 
braska University Coliseum under Leo 
Kucinski of the Lincoln Symphony, as- 
sisted by Floyd Robbins and William 
Tempel. The ‘Turkish’ March, Bee- 
thoven; Minuet from The Symphony in 
E Flat, Mozart; ‘Spanish Dances’ of 
Moszkowski; ‘Marche Militaire’ by 
Schubert; ‘Sicilenne’ by Bach, and 
waltzes by Brahms and Tchaikovsky 
were played. 

The Westminster Presbyterian 
Church engaged Donald D. Kettring, 
master of sacred music from Union 
Theological Seminary, as minister of 
music for the coming year. Evelyn 
Stowell played a piano recital at the 
Temple Theatre on Sunday afternoon, 
including compositions of Brahms, 
Rachmaninoff, Casella, Arensky, Tchai- 
kovsky and Mozart. 


H. G. KINSCELLA 
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ANNUAL FESTIVAL AT CORNELL COLLEGE 





Chicago Symphony Plays Under 
Steck with Bampton and 
and Jolas Soloists 


Mount VeERNoN, I[a., June 1.—Cornell 
College again became the mecca for 
music lovers of Iowa and surrounding 
States on May 7, 8, and 9, when the 
thirty-eighth music festival was held. 
Rose Bampton, the Chicago Symphony 
under Frederick Stock, and Jacques 
Jolas, pianist of the Juilliard founda- 
tion, were guest artists. Miss Bampton 
is the latest of a long list of distin- 
guished artists to be presented in re- 
cital at the May festival, while Dr. 
Stock brought his orchestra to the 
campus for its thirty-fourth annual con- 
cert appearance. Mr. Jolas is now com- 
pleting the first of three years on the 
faculty of the Cornell conservatory of 
music. 

Eighty-five Cornell students took part 
in the initial festival concert on May 7, 


EASTMAN SCHOOL PLANS 
NEW SUMMER SESSION 





Additions te Faculty Named—Season 
to Last from June 22-July 25 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 10.—Herbert 
Elwell of Cleveland, Joel Belov of 
Philadelphia, and Frederick Haywood 
of Oakland, Cal., will be guest instruc- 
tors during the summer session of the 
Eastman School of Music. Mr. Elwell, 
composer and educator, will conduct 
classes in advanced composition, Mr. 
Belove a course in string methods and 
instruction in viola, and Mr. Haywood 
will continue his summer courses for 
voice teachers. 





when the a cappella choir, led by Prof. 
Harold W. Baltz, and an orchestra con- 
ducted by Prof. Horace Alden Miller, 
gave excerpts from the repertoires used 
on their recent spring concert tours. The 
soloist was Prof. Francis German, ac- 
companied by Helen Venn. 

Miss Bampton sang on May 8 a num- 
ber of French, Italian, German, and 
English-American works. Continuing 
traditions, the Chicago Symphony cli- 
maxed the festival with two Saturday 
concerts. Mr. Jolas played the G Major 
Piano Concerto of Beethoven. Sibel- 
ius’s Symphony in D, the ‘Good Friday 
Spell’ from ‘Parsifal,’ and Moussorg- 
sky’s ‘A Night on the Bare Mountain’ 
were excellently performed. 

The performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto in D, by Mischa 
Mischakoff, concertmaster, featured the 
second concert. The Overture to 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie en Aulide,’ the De- 
bussy Suite ‘Iberia,’ and the Waltz from 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’ concluded the pro- 
gram. 


MUL 


The session will be conducted from 
June 22 to July 25, and that of the 
College of Arts and Science is contem- 
poraneous with that of the Eastman 
School and students may co-ordinate 
their work between these sister schools 
of the parent university. Practically all 
the courses offered during the regular 
session will be given during the sum- 
mer; and a symphony orchestra will be 
organized. The director of the summer 
session will be Raymond Wilson. 





Rapee Orchestrates Ensemble Works 

Erno Rapee, whose recent transcrip- 
tion of a Tchaikovsky trio has met with 
wide success, has undertaken further 
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transcriptions which include the follow- 
ing: Trio in B, Op. 11, Trio in B Flat, 
Op. 97 ; Sonata in A, Op. 47 and Sonata 
in F, Op. 24, by Beethoven; two works, 
Quintet in F Minor, Op. 34, and Quar- 
tet in G Minor, Op. 25 by Brahms; 
Sonata in F, Op. 6, and Sonata in E 
Flat by R. Strauss; Quintet in E Flat, 
Op. 44; Phantasie, Op. 17 and Carnaval 
by Schumann; Quintet in F Minor and 
Sonata for violin and piano by Franck; 
Quintet, Op. 30 and Quintet, Op. 54 by 
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Carl Goldmark; Liszt’s Piano Sonata in 
B Minor; Anton Dvorak’s Quintet in 
A, Op. 81 and Schubert’s Quintet in A, 
Op. 114. 


Winifred Christie Plays in The Hague 

THe Hacue, June 1. — Winifred 
Christie, playing the Moor Double Key- 
board piano, has appeared with success 
in a number of concerts both here and 
in Amsterdam. She was acclaimed by 
both press and public. 
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D l S C i — Nagner and Verdi 


‘Die Walkiire’ Act I Presented Complete 


Seldom if ever has there been a more 
satisfactory issue of opera, especially of 
Wagner opera, than the complete first act 
of ‘Die Walkire’ sung by Lotte Lehmann, 
Lauritz Melchior and Emanuel List with 
Bruno Walter conducting the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. Wagner’s vocal works, as a 
rule, are not kindly treated in phonograph 
recordings since, if the voice is to be 
heard, the orchestra music must be too 
far subordinated and vice versa. In this 
case a happy medium has been reached and 
the set, which is without any cuts what- 
ever, is flawless from start to finish. One 
only hopes that more acts of more Wag- 
ner operas will be given us as completely 
and as beautifully. Eight discs. Victor 
Masterpieces No. 298. 


Gems from ‘Aida’ 


This is a weighty album which, at first 
sight, seems to contain contributions by al- 
most every singer in the world! There are 
four twelve-inch and two ten-inch discs of 


excerpts from ‘Aida,’ made at various 
times and places. 
The first is a re-creation of Caruso’s 


‘Celeste Aida,’ probably an early recording, 
as it embodies practically all the objection- 
able tricks that made the tenor’s admirers 
weep, such as the Caruso ‘sob’ which has 
been imitated ad nauseam ever since, the 
frequent lack of legato where legato was 
necessary, and the gasping releases. The 
actual vocal quality which redeemed these 
shortcomings is still evident. Rosa Pon- 
selle’s ‘Ritorna Vincitor’ occupies the other 
side of the disc, beautifully sung. 

Disc two is the March and Ballabile, the 
former played by the Boston Pops Orches- 
tra under Arthur Fiedler and the latter 
by the Scala orchestra under Carlo 
Sabajno. Disc three is the finale of Act 
II, sung by Giannini, Pertile, Minghini- 
Cattaneo, Inghilleri, Manfrini and Masino, 
with the Scala chorus and orchestra under 
Sabajno. On the other side, Elisabeth 
Rethberg sings in her best style, ‘O, Pat- 
ria Mia’ with the Berlin State Orchestra 
under Franz Zweig. 

Disc four is the soprano-tenor duet from 
the Nile scene sung by Giannini and Per- 
tile, and that in the Judgment scene by 
Minghini-Cattaneo and Pertile, both with 
the Scala Orchestra under Sabajno. The 
two ten-inch discs give the final scene 
splendidly sung by Ponselle and Mar- 
tinelli, accompanied by an undesignated or- 
chestra. The set as a whole is a good 
one in spite of being somewhat scrappy 
in effect. Victor Masterpieces, No. 303 


BEETHOVEN. Quartets from Acts I and I] 
of ‘Fidelio. A European recording, the 
singers being E. Berger, H. Gottlieb, M. 
Wittrisch and W. Domgraf-Fassbander in 
the first and Gottlieb, Domgraf-Fassbander 
and W. Ludwig and W. Grossmann in the 
second. The orchestra is that of the Ber- 
lin State Opera under Fritz Zweig. The 
voices are all good. In spite of being 
taken too slowly, the first quartet is the 
better. An interesting and worth while 
record. One disc. (Victor.) H. 


Mozart. ‘Die 


: Holle Rache’ from ‘Die 
Zauberfléte.’ 


OFFENBACH. Aria of Olym- 
pia from Act I of ‘The Tales of Hoff- 
mann.’ Miliza Korjus is the singer and the 
orchestra the Berlin Broadcasting under 
Johannes Muller. Mme. Korjus is no more 


n Album Form 


successful in these works than in her 
former releases. The voice has not the 
necessary body for the mighty Mozart, 
since facile coloratura is not all that is 
needed. The Offenbach is more in her style 
though the taste of her variants in the 


notation are distinctly questionable. One 
disc. ( Victor.) 
RespicH!1. ‘The Pines of Rome.’ The 


Paris Conservatory Orchestra under Piero 
Coppola gives an authentic performance. 
The music still seems more a product of 
craftsmanship than of inspiration, but such 
as it is, the records are eminently worth 
hearing. Two discs. ( Victor.) 


Weser. Concertstiick in F Minor. Rob- 
ert Casadesus gives a conservative and 
well-rounded performance of this some- 
what faded work (once a war-horse oi 
the late Alfred Reisenauer), accompanied 
by a symphony orchestra under the baton 
ot Eugene Bigot. The recording is excel- 
lent. Two discs. (Columbia.) 


GRAINGER. Arrangements of the so- 
called ‘Londonderry Air’ and of ‘Molly on 
the Shore.’ Eugene Ormandy with the 
Minneapolis Symphony gives a somewhat 
heavy-footed performance of these over- 
elaborated though inherently simple Irish 
folk tunes. One disc. ( Victor.) 


Verpi. ‘Dio ti Giocondi’ the ‘Handker- 
chief Duet’ from ‘Otello’ exquisitely sung 
by the late Claudia Muzio and Francesco 
Merli accompanied by an undesignated or- 
chestra conducted by Lorenzo Milajoli. A 
very beautiful rendition of one of Verdi’s 
most striking operatic bits. One disc. 
( Columbia.) 


SCHUBERT. Quintet in C with second 
‘cello. The work is played by the Pro 
Arte Quartet with the second ’cello by An- 
thony Pini. A wholly admirable perform- 
ance of this work whose slow movement 
is one of the gems of chamber music. Vic- 
tor Masterpieces, No. 299. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in A, Op. 81 (‘Les 
Adieux, L’Absence et Le Retour’). Wil- 
helm Bachaus gives, as might be expected, 
a fine and scholarly performance and the 
recording is one of the best yet heard oi 
piano music. Two discs. ( Victor.) 


Desussy. ‘Fétes’ Played on two pianos 
by Josef and Rosa Lhevinne. Accepting 
the combination and arrangement of the 
work, the recording is good and the disc 
worth while. One disc. ( Victor.) 


MUSIC LOVERS: pesanbecs 


the world’s finest recorded music. 50c 
f) ond teoper seuss. Regular price $1.50 
? and $2.00. The Symphonies, Chamber 
Music, Operas, of BACH, WAGNER, 
BEETHOVEN, SCHUBERT, 
BRAHMS, etc. Mail Orders sent any- 
where. Complete Catalog “MA” on re- 
quest. a Records. 
usIc a ey 
111 E. 14th oe. New Y: 
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RADIO: CBS to Have New Home 


HE Columbia Broadcasting System has 

announced that it has purchased a 
large site on Park Avenue, from 58th to 
5¥tn streets, New York, tor the tuture 
erection of a studio and office building to 
take the place of its present home at 485 
Madison Avenue. As its present lease 
runs until 1939, the company is deferring 
announcement of detailed plans until later. 
Che plot covers 29,000 square feet. The 
future Columbia building will replace 
three well known landmarks: the recent 
home of the Anderson Art Galleries, tor- 
merly occupied by the Arion Society; the 
Liederkranz Clubhouse and the Fidelio 
Club Building. 

CBS also has a new policy of grouping 
its fimer musical presentations specially 
planned for radio m one series, entitled 
Columbia's Concert Hall. The programs 
in this listing are those by Bruna Cas- 
tagna, contralto; E. Robert Schmitz, pian- 
ist; the Beethoven Sonata series by Nico- 
lai Berezowsky, violinist, and [Emanuel 
Bay, pianist, and the Columbia Chamber 
Orchestra series conducted by Victor Bay. 
Concerts by the Portland Symphony, Basil 
Cameron conducting, will be added begin- 
ning June 25, as will programs by the 
Kreiner Quartet, not yet definitely sched- 
uled. 

” ” _ 

Recent Ford Symphony broadcasts have 
featured Joseph Bentonelli, tenor, as solo- 
ist on May 31, and a chorus of forty-one 
children trom the Greenfield Village 
Schools of the Edison Institute at Dear- 
born, Mich, on May 24. Llya Schkolnik, 


violinist, and Georges Miquelle, ‘cellist, 
were guest artists on the latter program 
Victor Kolar conducted, as usual. 
The first of four Schubert programs 
Wheeler Auditorium of the University 
Caliiornia at Berkeley was broadcast 
ver the NBC Red Network (except 


WEAF) on june Il, 


of the Coolidge F 


under the auspices 
oundation. Participants 
South Mountain 

(Kathleen Parlow, Ed- 
win ideler, Conrad Held and Willem 
Willeke), Gunnar Johansen, pianist; Rob- 
Walter Bell, double 
bass; Rudolph Schmidt, clarinet; Adolph 
Pierre Lambert, French 
horn, and Henry Woemper, flute. 

as . 7 


the series are the 


String (Juartet 


ert Maas, ‘cellist; 


W e1ss, bassoo n; 


While Philip James is on _ vacation, 
Franco Autori is conducting the WOR 
Little Symphony....Grace Leslie was so- 
loist with Mr. Autori on June 4....Rose 
Bampton was Bing Crosby’s guest in the 

rait program of May 28....Two of 
Frank Black’s transcriptions for string 
orchestra were heard in the NBC String 
Symphony broadcast of May 26—the Bee- 
thoven Piano Sonata Op. 28 and Franz 
Reis’s Violin Sonata Dr. Black also 
played Leo Weiner’s Divertimento....Sir 
Hamilton Harty is scheduled to conduct 
Still’s ‘Afro-American’ Symphony on a 
B.B.C. broadcast from London on June 17. 

7 . 7 

In the ever-present NBC Music Guild, 
students of the Juilliard and Eastman 
schools and the New England Conserva- 
tory were heard on May 18, May 25 and 
June 10 respectively Ensembles heard 
recently included the Manhattan String 
Quartet, the G Quartet, playing 
works originally presented at the cham- 
ber music festival by the Westminster 
fhoir School; a trio composed of Yella 


: 
rcon 





ELBANOR 


STEELE 


Soprano 
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Pessl, harpsichord; Hendrik De Vries, 
flute and Joseph Schuster, ‘cello; three 
members of the Kraeuter ensembles, Karl 
Kraeuter, violin; Conrad Held, viola, and 
Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cello, with Vladimir 
Brenner, piano; the Perolé String Quartet, 
and Virginia and Mary Drane, duo-violin- 
ists. 

One-composer programs were devoted to 
Antonio Lora and Nicolai Berezowsky. 
Daniel Gregory Mason has given others 
in his series of ‘Men as Musicians,’ the 
one of May 28 having Franck as the sub- 
ject, with William Kroll and Katherine 
Bacon assisting. 


JUILLIARD SUMMER TERM 
ADDS SIX NEW COURSES 


Gange, Hackett, Maier, Persinger 
Wedge and Johnson to 
Conduct New Classes 
The Juilliard Summer School has 


added six courses on methods and ma- 
terials especially designed to aid teach- 
ers. These classes will be given by 
Fraser Gange and Charles Hackett in 
the vocal department; Guy Maier, piano 
department; Louis Persinger, violin de- 
partment, and George Wedge and Har- 
riet Johnson, adult education depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Gange will devote his lectures to 
matters pertaining to the teaching otf 
singing, both technically and artistic- 
ally. Mr. Hackett will lecture on in- 
terpretation and style of folk song, art 
recitative and oratorio. In the 
piano department, special attention will 
be given to works by Mozart and 
Chopin and modern teaching pieces. Mr. 
Persinger will give a course in the 
analysis and interpretation of violin 
repertoire and in the art of violin play- 
ing. 

‘The Gist of Music,’ a series of lec- 
tures conducted by George Wedge, will 
offer methods of teaching musical un- 
derstanding through the fundamental 
principles of theory and ear-training. 
Harriet Johnson’s course will present 
the methods used in the Layman’s Music 
Courses, Inc., of New York, evolved in 
laboratory classes by Olga Samarofi 
Stokowski for the purpose of developing 
active listening by the adult layman. 


song, 


Deborah Levin-Turesky to Teach at 
Hunter College in Summer 

In addition to her concert appear 
ances, the most recent of which was 
a recital in the Barbizon-Plaza on May 
18, Deborah Levin-Turesky, pianist, 
will again lecture on ‘Survey of Piano 
Literature’ and conduct piano master 
classes at Hunter College during July 
and August. 
Robinson to Give Recitals at Colorado 

University 

Boston, June 10.—Raymond G. Rob- 
inson, professor of organ and theory at 
3oston University and organist and 
choirmaster at the King’s Chapel, will 
play a series of seven organ recitals 
during July and August at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado in Macky Hall. 


Receives Honorary Degree 


OT 





Alexander McCurdy 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—The hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music was 
conferred upon Alexander McCurdy by 
Susquehanna University on June 1. 
Mr. McCurdy was engaged to teach 
organ and church choir conducting at 
the Curtis Institute of Music, of which 
he is a graduate, at the beginning of 
this year. A pupil of the late Lynn- 
wood Farnam and, earlier in San Fran- 
cisco, of Wallace A. Sabin, Mr. Mc- 
Curdy is widely known as a church and 
concert organist. Since 1927 he has 
been organist and choirmaster of the 
Second Presbyterian Church here. 





WPA MUSIC IN BROOKLYN 


Andersen and Legerwood Soloists 
with Brooklyn Symphony 


BROOKLYN, June 10.—The Brooklyn 
Symphony, a WPA unit, concluded its 
popular-priced series at the Academy of 
Music with concerts on the evenings of 
May 20 and 27, both conducted by 
Franco Autori. At the former, Stell 
\ndersen, pianist, was soloist in the 
Greig Concerto. The Symphony was 
Sibelius’s Second. A Wagner-Strauss 
program was given on the latter date, 
when Mary Legerwood, contralto, was 
soloist in excerpts from ‘Rheingold,’ and 
‘Tristan.’ 

Rudolfo Favaloro, seven-year-old pian- 
ist and a pupil of Hazel Carpenter, was 
heard in recital at the Academy on May 
24. His gifts were made convincingly 
apparent in music by Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Grieg, Chopin and Haydn. 

F. D. 





A work entitled ‘Paganini Intimo’ 
has been published by the municipality 
of Genoa, the birthplace of the violinist. 
The book, 700 pages long, includes the 
biography of Paganini and his corres- 
pondence with his family and friends. 
The author is Arturo Codignola. 
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AGRA ADDS SEVERAL 
MEMBERS TO SOCIETY 


Composers of American Grand 
Rights Inc., Meet at the 
Beethoven Association 


American composers residing in and 
near New York City met on June 4 at 
the Beethoven Association at the invi- 
tation of the board of directors of the 
American Grand Rights Association, 
Inc., which was recently founded for 
the purpose of protecting the interests 
of creators of serious music. Charter 
members of the organization, which is 
to be known briefly as AGRA, were 
present to explain the proposed con- 
stitution and by-laws to fellow compos- 
ers who did not attend the organization 
dinner at the Hotel Madison on May 14. 


Purposes Outlined 


After the purpose of AGRA had been 
outlined by Aaron Copland and Virgil 
Thomson, eleven new members were 
added to the rolls—Paul Frederic 
3owles, Henry Brant, Paul Creston, 
Henry Hadley, Henry Holden Huss, 
Harrison Kerr, Boris Levenson, Doug- 
las Moore, William Quincey Porter, 
Ernest Toch, and Bernard Wagenaar. 

Milton Diamond, who was instru- 
mental in organizing AGRA, will leave 
within a fortnight for Europe to con- 
clude reciprocal agreements with similar 
organizations abroad. A brief meeting 
of the membership was held at the 
close of the general meeting, when 
three new members were elected to the 
board of directors: Henry Hadley, Car- 
los Salzedo and Ernest Toch. 


STUDY-VACATION 


for 
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at 


Chamberlin Hotel 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 
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John Warren Erb to 
Conduct Ohio Chorus 


at Summer 





John Warren Erb 


John Warren Erb, director of instru- 
mental music at New York University, 
left on May 30 for Crystal Springs, O., 
where he will conduct the Crystal 
Springs Chorus, which he organized 
three years ago, at a festival on July 2. 
He will return to New York on July 
6 to teach summer classes at the univer- 
sity. 

Among Dr. Erb’s recent activities 
were a program under his baton by the 
Orchestral Society of the University 
School of Education on May 15 and a 
performance of ‘Martha’ by the Easton, 
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ROCHESTER APPLAUDS SPRING CONCERTS 


Pa., Musical Arts Chorus on May 12. 

The combined glee club and choir of 
Lafayette College were heard under his 
direction in the Town Hall, New York, 
on Feb. 26, as well as in Atlantic City, 
Berwyn, Pa., and Lafayette College. 
This year he organized a chorus among 
the faculty of the college which pre- 
sented ‘Trial by Jury’ on April 27. He 
recently was elected chairman of edu- 
cation of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs for the coming 
year. 


DENVER SPONSORS 
WEEK’S FESTIVAL 


Choral, Orchestral and Ballet 
Events Attract—Stokowski 
Men Greeted 


Denver, June 10.—Denver’s annual 
music festival, sponsored by the Denver 
Music Week Association, closed the 
most successful series in the history of 
the organization on May 10. 

The outstanding feature was the pre- 
sentation of the ‘Elijah,’ John C. Ken- 
del conducting. Soloists were: Richard 
Bonelli, baritone; Marjorie Maxwell, 
soprano; Edna Swanson VerHaar, con- 
tralto; Arthur Kraft, tenor; Josephine 
Neri, soprano; and Joseph Clifford, 
tenor. The choruses were presented by 
a group of 250 carefully selected voices, 
and the accompaniment was furnished 
by the Denver Symphony. 

Other events were “The Rose Maiden,’ 
presented by the combined a cappella 
choirs of the senior high schools, with 
Esther Lain, soprano; Ruth Young, 
contralto; J. Allen Grubb, tenor, and 
Montague Whitman, baritone; the pro- 
gram by the Denver All-City High 
School Symphony, Raymon H. Hunt, 
conductor; the Pageant of the Dance, 
which presented six of the leading 
dancing schools in a delightful reper- 
toire closing with ‘Les Sylphides’; and 
an interesting afternoon of songs pre 
sented by a chorus of some 500 children 
from rural schools, directed by E. E. 
Moore, of the Colorado State College 
of Education, at Greeley. The noon- 
day artists’ concerts and students’ re- 
citals, under the direction of Helen Olin 
Roberts, added much to the pleasure of 
the week which closed with a chorus of 
4,000 children from the sixth grades of 
the city. 

The state high school band contests 
were held in Denver from April 29 to 
May 2. Several thousand students 
journeyed to Denver to present a pro- 
gram of much interest. 





Visiting Orchestra Appears 


The Philadelphia Orchestra appeared 
during the Music Festival as one of 
the Oberfelder-Slack attractions. The 
large auditorium was filled and Mr. 
Stokowski and the orchestra were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. Three 
encores were demanded by an audience 
of six thousand. 

Monseignor Bosetti delighted music 
lovers with three performances of 
‘Faust.’ Prominent Denver soloists 
sang the leading roles, and the Cathe- 
dral Choir was supplemented by an 
excellent group of voices. 

The closing concert of the Denver 
Civic Symphony was held April 26, 
with Horace E. Tureman conducting. 
Homer Simmons, pianist of Los An- 
geles, was soloist in the E Flat Con- 
certo of Beethoven. Mr. Tureman con 
cluded with the Franck Symphony. 


J.c. K. 


Liedertafel, Civic Orchestra and 
School Choir Appear—Lilac 
Festival Held 


RocuesTer, N. Y., June 10—The 
spring concert of the Teutonia Lieder- 
tafel, Inc., Herman Genhart director, 
and the Ladies Section, under Dr. Kimg 
Kellogg, drew a large audience at the 
Columbus Civic Centre Auditorium on 
May 9. The soloists were Lorraine 
Martineau, violinist; Sidney Carlson, 
tenor, and King Kellogg, baritone. Bott 
the men’s and the women’s choruses 
showed good training and pleasant voice 
quality. The choral selections were all 
sung in German, as were the songs by 
the two soloists. Miss Martineau played 
Kreisler arrangements with 
technique and good style. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra, Gay 
Fraser Harrison conductor, and the 
Rochester Inter-High Choir, Altred 
Spouse conductor, were heard in a com- 
bined concert sponsored by the Roches- 
ter Rotary Club at the Eastman Theatre 
on May 17, in honor of the visiting 
Rotarians in Rochester for a district 
convention. The orchestra played with 
particular spirit and verve, and the 
Inter-High Choir did excellent singimg 
under Mr. Spouse’s expert leading 
Margaret Young was soloist with the 
choir. There was a big audience and 
much enthusiasm. 

Rochester’s big Lilac Festival this 
year has added music to its attractions 
this season. The Rochester Park Band 
Herman Dossenbach conductor, playe 
for two hours among the lilacs on open 
ing day—May 17—while 100,000 peopl 
wandered among the blooms. 

The opera department of the Eastmar 
School of Music presented two one-act 


adeg uate 


FLOATING OPERA TO BE 
GIVEN AT JONES BEACH 


San Carlo Company to Give Opera 
on Floating Stage from Zach's 


Bay before Amphitheatre 


The San Carlo Opera Company 
tune Gallo, director, has 
plans for the presentation of summer 
opera at popular prices to be given on 
a floating stage from Zach's Bay 
Jones Beach. An amphitheatre with 
seats for 10,000 will be constructe 
along the shore and amplifiers will, 
is hoped, distribute the music with 
acoustic equality. 

The opening performance will be 
‘Carmen,’ on June 27. The floating 
stage will measure 100 by forty-five 
feet with dressing rooms moored im the 
rear while the stage lighting will be 
managed from a series of towers along 
the shore, aided by regulation 
equipment. The scenes will be attached 
to pillars, the change in settings beime 
effected by revolving the pillars 
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Hutcheson to Hold Master Classes at 
Chautauqua 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, will 
saugurate the season at Chautauqua 
N. Y., by a two-weeks course of master 
classes from July 6 to July 18 This 
course will consist of four recitals with 
explanatory remarks covering some higt 
lights in the literature of the piano, four 
talks to teachers, and four concert 
classes, in which pianists desiring Mr 


Hutcheson’s artistic advice will play and 


receive his constructive suggestions 


operas om May 25 amd 26, at the East- 
man Theatre, “Biamca’ by Henry Had- 
ley, amd “Tie Sealed Chest’ by Leo 
Blech. Both are very light comedy with 
Tamsac um the moderm manner, though not 
mitunciol. The Eastmam School Or- 
Chestra played the score under Eman- 
oe] Balebam, who was the general mu- 
sical director. Nicholas Konraty was 
the prodmcer, Thelma Biracree the 
chareograpiner, Claremce J. Hall did 
the stage settumgs, Alice Couch the cos- 
tumes and Hermam Genhart trained the 
Chomus. 

The last of the semior recitals at the 
Eastman School of Music was given 
at Kilboorm Hall om May 20 by 
Virgimm Hower, soprano, and Millard 
Taylor, woollmst. Miss Hover showed 
vitality and freshmess of voice, with 
good dactiom amd dramatic feeling. Ca- 
thermme Bodlier accompanied her. Mr. 
Taylor, with Gomer Jomes at the piano, 
played Beethoven's Sonata im C Minor, 
Op. 30 Ne each giving an impec 
cable pertocmamnce. 


+ = N - wa a 


The Alpha Nw chapter of Phi Mu 
Alpha Sumfomm, Richard Horner Bates 
cmimimg, gave am unusual and 
charmimg program at Kilbourn Hall on 


May 23. Members taking part included 
Ray Berry, organist; Frank Henck, 


baritome> Donald MacDonald, flute: 





Harry Peters, oboe; Robert Palmer, 
piano; Dowgias Danielt, clarinet ; Hom- 
er Keller, pmo; Barnhardt Tiede, bari 
tome; Fred Woolstom, piano; Alber 
Taptom, fimte; Frederick Woltmann, 
piano amd Harold Cardy, horn. Two 

positioms to be moted om the pro 
eram were Holst’s A Fugal Concerto, 
and C. P. E. Bach's Symphony No 
Edward Harris 
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MUSICAL 


ALBANY ENDS 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
ART PRESENTS DIPLOMAS 


Twenty-nine Get Degrees—Diplomas to 
Forty-two, Including Several 
Post Graduates 
Graduation exercises of the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music were held in the school’s con- 
cert hall on the evening of May 29. 
Roy Dickinson Welch, professor ot 
music at Princeton University, was the 
speaker. Recipients of diplomas were 

as follows: 

Piano: Thelma Ruth 
Bishop, Carol Valerie Blanton, 
Barbara Fay, Maurice Graham, Ruth H. Kauf- 
mann, Emanuel Mednitzky, Carl Saliani, Eliza- 
beth Peter Schweitzer, Dorothy Anderson Smith, 
A. Theodore Ullmann, Frances Webber, Joseps 
Roberts Wood, Jr. 

Voice: Ruth Austin Benedict, 
Wohlsen and Walker 
Violin: Dorothy Hale 
Alexander Brott, 
Eunice Jan Griffin, 
becca Merritt, 


Aronoff, Ethel Mae 
Palma De Noia, 


Mary Elizabeth 

W oodworth, Jr. 
Averell, Frances Breed, 
Mario Joseph Del _ Bianco, 
Harriet Anne Griffith, Re- 
Florence Elizabeth Moser, Hazel 
Harriet Rood, Emanuel Vardi. 

Cello: Eleanor Davies, Florence Ruth 
Geschwind, Signe Sandstrom. Organ: Norman 
Dello Joio, Martha S. Marsh (graduating through 
Juilliard Summer School), Ashley Browning 
Miller. Orchestra: John Frederic Kiburz, Jr. 
(flute), Benjamin Silver (tympani). 

Public School Music (Bachelor of Science): 
Eleanor Alling, Edward G. Berthold, Morton 
Herbert Bley, Marguerite C. Breidenbach, Wil- 
lard Shuman Briggs, Sister Helen Bruno, 
M.P.F., Beatrice S. Cohen, Ruth Loretta Dautel, 
Elizabeth Jeanne Delaney, Adele De Stephano, 


Wilbur Shuart De Vries, Carl Rossini Diton, Albany Civic Music Association, Major 
Charles Dean Dixon, Herbert Newmann Fein, 


, ; ; 
Jack Finestone, Janet Margaret Grimler, Violet John A. W arner, president, resulted in 


Elen Halper, Edward J. Hassay, Philip S. a “sold-out” membership and the es- 
Kessler, arguerite Barbara Petrullo, Marie 
Genevieve. Petrullo, Fern Harriet Posner, Rosalie 
Robin, Herbert Lewis Schiffmiller, George 
Mercer Sharp, Ralph W. Starke, Alpha Lindley 
Vance, Ruth V. Vincent, Margaret Magee 
White. 
Post Graduate 


Treasurer; 


LBANY, June 10.—The seventh 
annual membership week of the 


seeeennnanecia TT 


CURTIS INSTITUTE HOL DS 
Thirty-nine Honors Conferred Upon 
Pupils at Annual Ceremony 
in Philadelphia 


Diploma of the Institute of 
Musical Art, piano: Irving Owen, Anna Shen- 
deroff, Minuetta Shumiatcher. Violin: Alphonse 
Philip Carlo, Gertrude Engel and William Hy 


manson. poe ; 
— PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—The third 
. ' : commencement of the Curtis Institute 
Search Conducts His Rhapsody of Music was held in Casimir Hall 


SAN Francisco, June 10.—Frederick 
Preston Search conducted his own 
‘American Rhapsody’ at a concert by 
the Federal Symphony at Scottish Rite 
Auditorium on April 30. Mr. Search 
also conducted the four performances of 
the Federal Concert Band during the 
May Festival of Music in Civic Square 
on May 4, 


the school on the afternoon of May 19. 
Twenty-eight diplomas and eleven de- 
grees were conferred by Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, president of the in 
stitute. 

Diplomas were awarded as follows: 
Voice: Charlotte Daniels, Eugene Loe 
wenthal, Charlotte Ridley, Irene Singer 
5, 7 and 8. and Leonard Treash. Piano: Cecille 
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London Times: “If there 4 N. Y. C.: “One of America’s 
Prides. 

were more of his mind R. -F O Xo “Phenomenal Mastery.” 

and talent, the organ 

might be saved... .” Sognd ive 
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AMERICA for June, 1936 


CIVIC MUSIC 


DRIVE 





Standing from Left to Right at a Midweek Luncheon for the Membership Drive Gommilttex 
of the Albany Civic Music Association Are: Edgar S. Van Olinda, Secretary: Leo K. Fox 
©. O. Bottorff, General Manager of Civic Concert Service, Inc.: 
Warner, President; Mrs. Grace Reavey, Charles Lathrop and Mrs. Van Olinda 


Major Jotm A 


tablishment of a waiting list 
Included on the series for next 
are Lauritz Melchior, Ruggiero Rico 
the Cleveland Orchestra and Rudolpit 
Serkin. A fifth event may be adidied 


Hereeneceneasennenniens 


THIRD COMMENC EMENT 


SORT 


Geschichter, Richard Goodman ani 
Jeanette Weinstein. Violm Drswnd 
Frisina, Oskar Shumsky, Marian Bend 
Jean Spitzer and Leon Zawisza. WVidh 
Simon Asin, Alvin Dinkin and Leon 
Mogill. Harp: Isabel Thach, Mary Jhon 
Mayhew and Marjorie Tyre Anoom 
panying: Vladimir Sokolofi Pibette 
Harold Bennett. Oboe: Radames An 


gelucci. French Hort Erman An 
gelucci and Herman Watkins. Tirm 
pet: John Harmaala. Tronibone: Join 
Burkhart. Tuba: Arnold Jacobs. Twm 
pani and Percussion: Frank Simatr 
Degrees were awarded to the Misses 


Daniels, Ridley, Singer, Thach andl Mianp- 
hew, and Messrs. Lowenthal, Tiensdt 
(Goodman and Harmaala and to Virgin 
Majewski in viola and to Louis Vwrer 


in viola and conductin 


Oxford Extension School of TFimm 
Playing Holds First Pestivel 


The Oxford Extension Schoo 
Piano Playing held : 
festival and workshop recital bv aff 
ated teachers of New York wand wicmity 
in the Wanamaker Awnditorium on tthe 
afternoon of June 6. Teachers 
pupils took part in ‘the 
cluded Mrs. H. D. Brundage, Framers 
Christmas, Mrs. Amelia Faustini and 
Mrs. Sadye Silberman of Brockhe 
Mrs. Katherine Gunther and Mirs. Them 
dore Zapf, New Yor Arhine hen 
hard, West Orange, N Mirae 
Love and Mrs. Marguerite Zimikhan 
White Plains: Mrs. Barhara Saikuwm 
Long Island Citv and Mrs. Bessie N 
Sterling, Jersey City, N 


reat seererep) ceyceoe 
tS Trrst wr pirat 


whore 


program im 





Luboshutz and Nemenof ‘te 
Summer at Poland Sprimes 


Luboshutz and Genin Neon 
noff, duo-pianists, ‘hav losedl tthe 

New York studios and will snend the 
summer 
ing new 
cert tour which will beem im Obctolher 
under the mart 
ists Service 


Pierre 


programs tc 


lagemenit } 7 

Ther wil ‘CUNT 
weeks of master classes at Pollan 
Springs, and open their new studios ir 
New York on Sept. 15 


31 


$.P. A.M. TO PUBLISH 
NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 


Quartet by Porter and Quintet 
by Rebertson te Be 
Issued 
Tie Society for the Publication of 
\umenncam Music, A. Walter Kramer, 
mesidknt, has chosem for publication 
this yearr Quincey Porter’s Third String 
Juantet and) LeRoy J. Robertson’s 
‘am Quintet im A Minor. Both com 
poses ave native Americans and both 

wre college professors. 

Wir. Porter’s Third String Quartet 
Mas Witten im Paris between February 
und] December of 1930 and is dedicated 
tm ls: friend, Maurice Hewitt. It was 
instt performed im Paris in February, 
1°RL,, and Inter at the Bad Homburg 
iestivall of Americam music in July of 
dhe same year, and has been heard in 

rountiry at the Library of Congress 
stiivall im April, 1935. It was recently 
deased by the Columbia Phonograph 
“onpany,, performed by the Gordon 
String Quartet. Mr. Porter studied with 
Heratim Parker, Vincent d’Indy, and 
Exeest Bloch, and held a Guggenheim 
Fellowsiig@ for two years. He is at 
mesentt professor of music at Vassar 
“Ollewe. 


Wir. Robertson’s name is a new one in 


te fieli The society’s board found 
+s Ouintet of great worth. He is a 
ordinate of the New England conserva- 
mtw @f music, where he had a scholar- 
winder Frederick Converse in coun 
anoint d| George W. Chadwick in 
strumentatiom and composition. He 


Ernest Bloch. In 
, with Dr. Hugo 
Leichtentritt im composition and mu- 

logy. His Quintet in A Minor for 


shafted with 
worked 


riamm and! strings, which is to be pub 
sired! x the society. received five out 
mi six tes im the preliminary exami- 
Taito e judges, and in the final 
uuiitions was chosen unanimously. Mr 
Rolertsom is at present professor of 
music att Brigham Young University. 





St. Joim Passion’ Given in Salt Lake 
City 

«ke Crry, Uran, June 10.— 

he amyzmented Bach Chorus, Margaret 


~\ 


Ty 


Sammerfays, conductor, and the Brig 
tam Young University Symphony, 
enow |. Robertson, conductor, gave 


Rach’: “The Passion According to St. 


jolt,” im Assembly Hall on April 29. 
The soloists were Richard Condie, 
ivangelist: Owem Bingham, Jesus; 
Ralph Britsch, Pilate; Ferris Edgley, 
Peter: Wh. Purdy, Lota Paxman, 
Pidhtths Harrison, Fred Webb. Flvis 
Terry. Hilmam Snell and Ina Webb. 
N.. V.. Keeler was the organist, and Flor- 


Todif,, pianist 
at Lake C 


The performance 
itv was prompted by the 

Lani? | sICCceSss of the work riven by the 
sme participants in Provo on April 16. 


_ 
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and Tuesdays at the 
Seitesi’ of Wusie, 157 E. 74th St.. NH. Y. GC. 








at Poland Springs, Me... pregan 
- ther Goct con 


JOHN WARREN ERB 
Conductor 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


Perseneal’ Addresses (7) W. 7ist St. New York 

















To Teach in Mid-West 











Percy Rector Stephens 


Master classes will again be held in 
St. Louis and Denver by Percy Rector 
Stephens, New York teacher of voice. Mr. 
Stephens and his wife, Jeannette Vreeland, 
left for the Missouri city the first week 
in June and the classes there were begun 
on June 8 and will continue until July 3. 

On July 7, Mr. Stephens’s classes in 
Denver will open, and will be held until 
July 28, when he and Mrs. Stephens will 
take a vacation. They will return to New 
York about the middle of September, 
when Mr. Stephens will re-open his studios. 





Hazel Griggs to Give Recitals for 
Piano Teachers 

Hazel Griggs, pianist, announces a 
series of eight recitals for teachers to 
be given during the season 1936-37. The 
new and old in teaching literature for 
beginning and intermediate piano stu- 
dents will be reviewed, with informal 
chats on stimulating the imagination of 
the child through use of good musical 
literature. The recitals will be given 
on the third Wednesday morning of 
each month from September to May, 
December excepted. Teachers will be 
invited to send in lists of compositions 
which they wish to hear played. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA fer Jaume, 1936 


In Schools and Studios 


Frank LaForge and Ernesto Berimen 
presented a group of their artist students 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of May 
25. The program was opened by the La 
Forge Quartet, Mabel Miller Dowms, 
soprano; Elizabeth Andres, contralto; 
Charles Lawrence, tenor; Harrington wan 
Hoesen, baritone, and Virginia Duffey, 
accompanist. The quartet sang a group oi 
classics in English. Jesse Wolk, baritone, 
was the first soloist. Miss Dowms sang 
‘Depuis le Jour’ from ‘Louise. William 
Schoonmaker, pupil of Mr. Berumen, 
played a group of solos. Mr. Lawrence 
was heard in Lieder and Emma Otero, 
coloratura soprano, sang the Mad Scoosme 
from ‘Hamlet.’ The quartet concluded the 
program with the Spinning Wheel Quar- 
tet from ‘Martha.’ 

The La Forge-Berumen Studios began 
a series of recitals in the studios on June 
9. These will continue each Tuesday eve- 
ning throughout the summer. The quartet 
sang at the annual meeting of the Musi- 
cians Club of New York on the evenme 
of May 26. Miss Duffey accompamed 

* * * 


Pupils of Edgar Schofield, teacher 
singing, have filled important engagements 
during recent weeks. Robert Crawford 
baritone, and Arthur Bailey, tenor, were 
soloists in ‘Elijah’ in Logan, Utah, on May 
30. Mr. Crawford was heard m “Cammen’ 
at the recent Chattanooga festival, and m 
‘Samson et Dalila’ m Hartford. He was 
also soloist with the El Paso Symphony 
last month. Henry Pfohl, choir director 
of the Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims 
Brooklyn, conducted the choir m its am- 
nual concert on May 21. 

Cecelia Jacobsen, soprano, will sing four 
performances as Marguerite im “Faust 
under Pierre Henrotte in Saugerties, N. ¥ 
the last week in July. Wilson Ameel, 
baritone, has been engaged as soloist at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Jersey 
City. Frederick Newnham has been ap- 
pointed director of vocal music at the 
University of Western Ontario for mts 
Summer session. 

~ + * 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist and teacher 
will give a course in piano in New York 
from June 18 to July 22 im the studhos of 
the Wigman School of the Damoe, 215 
West Eleventh Street. Mr. Schmitz = 
now supervising a similar short course af 
the Pedagogical Institute, Montreal, Camada 
where he has been in charge of music jor 
the past six years. 

Later this summer he will conduct class 
es in piano and ensemble at Carmel-by 
the-Sea, Cal., returning to New York for 
a series of three joint Beethoven recital 
with Eddy Brown, violinist, im the Towr 
Hall during October and November 

* * * 


The third of a series of private orgar 
recitals at the studios of Pietro A. Yom 
was given on May 23, by Elfrieda Hayner 
The program began with two movements 
of Mr. Yon’s Sonata Romantica, an Adaguo 
in A Minor and the Toccata and Fugue m 
D Minor of Bach. After an imtenmission 
Miss Hayner played works by Bossi, Saimnt- 
Saéns and Yon. The young artist was 
well received in all the items on the pro- 
gram. 

: * 1 

Winfield Abell, director of the School 
for Advancement in Music, presented a 
number of advanced piano and vocal sto- 
dents in a concert on May 31. 

Those taking part included Elizabeth 
Abell, Frances Nichols, Helen Bellamy 
Beatrice Podell and Sylvia Kahn, pianists 
Claire Cornell, soprano, and Loretta Lord 
mezzo-soprano. Helen Nagel, 
and Genieve Lewis, ‘cellist, assisted 

- + ” 

After an exceptionally busy winter m 
her New York studio Susan S. Baice 
teacher of singing, will leave on July 1 
for Essex on Lake Champlain, N. Y 
where she will teach until Sept. 1, under 
the auspices of the Essex Players 

* * 7 

One whole and two partial scholarships 
are available, on a competitive basis, for 
the annual six-week imtensive summer 


= 
Wwolmst 


comme of the Dalcroze School of Music, 
to Ihe Inelii fromm Jume 29 to Aug. 8. Appli- 
camts should make appointments for inter- 
vaews witin Loma Roberts, summer school 
director, before the opening day of the 
stssnom. The course will include classes 
and private imstructiom im piano, piano im- 
prowisatinom, solfege amd Dalcroze Euryth- 
omcs. There will also be a special class 
givem by Harvey Pollins in composition 
amd mmprovisatiom for the dance. 
” * ” 


Tie thurd im the series of piano recitals 
by artist pupils of Sigismond Stojowski 
was givem at the MacDowell Club on the 
evemmge of May 26. Those appearing in- 
chudied Walter Deckelman, Charles Fite 
amd Mamml Fumes. Mr. Deckelman was 
heard um Mozart’s F Major Sonata and 
mumbers iby Debussy, Ravel, Kodaly and 
Doimamyt. Mr. Fite offered Beethoven’s 
A major Somato Op. 101, and works by 
Stojowski amd Liszt. Mr. Funes played the 
Brabon's~Handel Variations and a group 
Dn MOMLIT 

, ; ‘ aa « x 


Frances Cleveland, soprano, was heard 
Mm gm imieresting program assisted by Helen 
Schaffer amd Verma McIntyre, violinists, 
both pmpils of Harold Berkley, in Mr. 
Berikley’s New York studios on the eve- 
mm of May 25. Miss Cleveland sang 
works yy Mozart, Haydn, Brahms, Co- 
guard, Piermé, Mariom Kahn, LaForge, Zay 
amd Wortin witin Miss Kahn as accompanist. 


Miss Schaffer, with Olga Lustig at the 
pram, was cordially received in Vitali- 


Chhariier"s Ciacomma, amd Miss McIntyre, 
with George Wause. accompanist, in num- 


bers by Goldimark, Boulanger and Dvorak- 
Krensier S. 
« 7. * 
Edma Comstamce Fries, an artist-pupil of 


Lesiic Hodgsom. was heard in recital at 


Hubbel! Auditorium om May 28. Her pro 
gram onciuded Schumann’s Sonata in G 
Mimor,, Om. 22, Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy,’ 


ther gueces by Bach, Debussy, Liszt and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff-Rachmaninoff and, in 
aikihitinem, two mew Pieces’ by 
Thaurles Haniel, “Romance in a Pagoda’ 


‘Chinese 


zwmd “Festival of the Dragon,’ played for 
tine fturstt timme om this occasion 
se’ < 
tgum= Barstow, soprano, gave a song 


recital om tie evening of May 21, in the 
tutho of her teacher, Adelaide Gescheidt. 
ier program was composed of unusual 

Handel, Mozart, Caplet, Alfano, 
Schubert, Erich Wolff, 
Medtner, Bantock, 
bard amd Amy Worth, in all of which 
she was well 


nel lent 


+ 

wem, ourdram, 
neo Wolf, Strauss, 
1K 

recerved om account of both 
simging and capable inter- 
pretatzom. Edwim McArthur was accom- 


rr ee 


” x « 


The fimall students” concert of the Music 
1 of the Henry Street Settlement was 
giwem om time Gramd Street Playhouse, on 
the evemmmg of May 26. The program in- 
Chudied ttemns by the children’s chorus under 


the tbattiom of Marguerite Olmey: the adult 
dhorus umder A. Lel Engel: th “ 

is wadier . Leoman Engel; the stu 
jemts orchestra, conducted by Ignace 


Strasiogell, the school string quartet and 

of the piano, violin and voice, de- 

partments. Am address was made by Helen 

Halll, head of the settlement and the stu- 

fiemts” hhomor roll was read by Grace 

Spofford, director of the music school. 
. * * 


PUTS 


School for Musical Cul- 
ture presented Thelma Roberts, pianist, in 
recital om the evening of June 4 in the 


Tine Natnomal 


Salon de Musique of the Barbizon-Plaza. 
Miss Roberts offered the first movement 
of the Grieg Concerto and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasy with her teacher, Hans 
Barth, at the second piano. She also was 
heard in. works by Liszt, Chopin and 
Mozart-Barth. 
* + os 


Fiona McCleary, of the piano faculty of 
the New York College of Music presented 
a group of her pupils in a recital at the 
school on the afternoon of May 23. Those 
taking part included Rosalie Etelson, 
Jeffrey and Ann Granger, Mary Gibbs, 
Ethel Leitman, Alice Salaff Siegel, Frieda 
Lazarus and Edna Jacoby. 

x * * 

An evening of piano music was given 
in the New York studios of Kate S. Chit- 
tenden on June 4. On this occasion, eight 
pupils of Miss Chittenden were heard in 
a diversified program comprising works of 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Chopin, Mosz- 
kowsky, Rachmaninoff, Schumann, Handel- 
Lavignac, Boyce-Bauer, . Haydn-Bauer, 
Palmgren and Mocart. 

The participants, who were cordially re- 
ceived, included Frieda Katz, Edith Brooks 
Miller, Marian Lang Tiedeman, Elizabeth 
Richardson Lorance, Hida Davis, Ger- 
aldine Bronson Farley, Elizabeth Guion, 
and Mary Louise Zastrow. 


Eddy Brown to Conduct Master Class 
in National Capital 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 10.—Under 
the auspices of Concerts Intimes, Eddy 
Brown will conduct a master class here 
in violin from June 17 to July 17. Be- 
sides courses in piano, harmony and 
dancing, there will be classes in singing 
under Léon Rothier of the Metropolitan 
Opera and the Juilliard Graduate School 
of Music, and in violin under Elena de 
Sayn. 


Musical Scholarships Awarded 
at Cummington 

CuMMINGTON, Mass., June 10.—Among 
twelve scholarships awarded by The Play- 
house-in-the-Hills, Inc., five have been 
given to musicians for study during the 
summer. Those honored include: pianists, 
Selma Mednikov of Kansas City, and Pres- 
cott Barrows of Springfield, Mass. ; violin- 
ists, William Ehrenkrantz of Newark, N. 
J.. and Lorraine Crittendon of Springfield, 
Mass., ‘cello, Walter Piasecki of Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Television Classes at School for Vocal 
Scholarships 

To prepare pupils for television appear- 
ances will be one of the major purposes 
of the School for Vocal Scholarships at 
Haverford, Pa., which will begin its sum- 
mer session on July 6 and close on Aug 
31. The faculty includes Edgar Milton 
Cooke, director and a former tenor in 
leading German opera houses and now a 
Philadelphia vocal teacher; H. Maurice 
Jacquet, composer and conductor, and Vic- 
tor Andoga, former stage director at Mos- 
cow, Leningrad and at La Scala in Milan. 
Mrs. Clarence A. Warden is president of 
the school. 


Leon Carson Pupils Sing at Nutley 

Nutiey, N. J., June 10.—Twenty-one 
artist pupils of the Leon Carson studios 
gave the ninth annual Hour of Song at 
Spring Garden School auditorium on May 
26. Operatic arias, Lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms and works by con- 
temporary English and American com 
posers were performed. The accompanists 
were Marcella Geon and Georgia Horton 
Wing. 











NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, President 


Book of Proceedings 
Biennial Meeting at Philadelphia, 1935 
$2.00 Postpaid 


Address Music Ciuss Macazine, 320 Wait Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Passed Amway | 





Alexander MacFadyen 


i1cAGO, June 7.—Alexander MacFad- 

composer, pianist, and a member of 

faculty of the Wisconsin College of 

c in Milwaukee, died last night in 

Luke’s Hospital, here. He had been 

or only a short time and entered the 
hospital a week ago. 

He was born in Milwaukee, June 12, 
i877, and after receiving his general edu- 
cation at public schools and under private 
tutors, he entered the Chicago Musical 
College where he studied under Rudolph 
Ganz, Arthur Friedheim, Felix Borowski, 
Herman Devries and others, graduating in 
1905. He won the Marshall Field diamond 
medal for post-graduate work and in 1932 
was made a bachelor of music by the col- 
lege. His debut was made as a soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony on June 20, 
1905, under Stock and he _ afterwards 
toured with the Leonora Jackson Concert 
Company and taught at the International 
Conservatory in New York and the Chi- 
cago Conservatory. 

Mr. MacFadyen published about 100 
compositions in various forms. Among his 
best known are the songs, ‘Inter Nos,’ 
‘Love Is the Wind,’ ‘Spring Singing,’ and 
‘Daybreak.’ His piano sonata was played 
by Josef Hofmann on an all-American 
program in Carnegie Hall, New York. He 
was unmarried and is survived by one 
brother, Harold, an executive of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company of New 


York. 





Mathilde Verne 


Lonpon, June 5.—Mathilde Verne, pian- 
ist, died suddenly in the Hotel Savoy on 
June 3, during a reception arranged by a 
number of her pupils to celebrate the re- 
cent publication of her memoirs, ‘Chords 
of Remembrance.’ A testimonial in the 
form of a cheque was presented to her on 
behalf of those present, after which, with 
her younger sister, Adela, she played 
Schumann’s Variations for two pianos. 
During the reception which followed, she 
collapsed and died in half an hour. She 
was sixty-eight. 

With her older sister, Marie Wurm, and 
her younger, Adela Verne, she studied with 
Clara Schumann. Her first New York 
appearance was in Aeolian Hall on Dec. 6, 
1928 in an all-Schumann program. She 
established a piano school in Kensington 
in 1909 which she maintained successfully 
for mafty years. 


Mrs. George W. H.. Ritchie 

Provence, R. I., May 15.—Carrie 
Louise Ritchie, widow of George Wister 
Hodge Ritchie, from 1908 to 1916, and 
since 1927, president of the Chopin Club, 
died on May 13. Although her interests 
centred in the Chopin Club, which is the 
largest in Rhode Island and second in point 
of age in the country, Mrs. Ritchie was 
a generous patron of various musical ac- 


tivities including the Providence Sym- 
phony. 
In recent years she gave special en- 


couragement to aspiring young musicians 
who profited by the formation of the 
Junior and Juvenile Chopin Clubs. Mrs. 
Ritchie was born in Boston on May 17, 
1858. Her first husband was William F. 
Harris of that city. Three children of her 
first marriage survive, Mrs. Edwin D. 
Hague, Mrs. Marie Louise Montgomery 
and William F. Harris, Jr. A. BG. 


William H. Leahy 


San Francisco, June 1.—William H 
Leahy, operatic impresario, former man- 
ager of the Tivoli Theatre where Tetraz- 
zini made her first appearances in the 
United States, and at one time president 
of the Police Commission, died here re- 
cently. Born in San Francisco, Jan. 1, 
1863, he became manager of the Tivoli in 
1893. There, under his management, Ca- 
mille d’Arville. Zelie de Lussan and Alice 
Nielsen were heard in opera. Tetrazzini 
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Claudia Muzio Dies in Rome 


Rome, June 1—Claudia Muzio, operatic 
soprano, who sang at the Metropolitan for 
five years, and later with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, died here suddenly of a heart attack 
on May 24. Though she had been ill for 
some time, she was planning to leave for 
operatic appearances in South America and 
was also booked for a tour of the United 
States in the autumn. Her husband, 
Renato Liberati, an operatic press agent, 
was with her at the time of her death. 


Claudia Muzio was born in Pavia, Italy, 
in 1892. She was often called “the child 
of the opera house,” her father having been 
an assistant stage manager at both the 
Metropolitan and Covent Garden. From 
the time she was able to talk, she knew 
familiarly the leading opera singers of the 
day. A clever mimic, she imitated them 
and their ways of singing. The child was 
taught piano and the harp. It was while 
she was a piano student under Mme. Casa- 
loni in Turin in 1908, that her teacher dis- 
covered that her voice was an unusual one 
and undertook the cultivation of it. Her 
operatic debut was made in the title role 
of Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ in Arezzo 
Feb. 7, 1912. Her success was such that 
she was immediately engaged for various 
leading Italian opera houses. 

Two successful seasons at Covent 
Garden were followed by an engagement 
for the Metronolitan where her initial ap- 
pearance was made as Tosca on Dec. 4, 
1916, with Caruso and Scotti. She was 
given an enthusiastic reception and immedi- 
ately became a popular member of the com- 
pany. Before she left the Metropolitan to 
join the Chicago company in 1922, Mme 
Muzio had appeared in a wide range of 
standard dramatic roles including Aida. 
Manon Lescaut, Nedda, Fiora, Leonora and 
Violetta. She created the role of Giorgetta 
in the world premiere of Puccini’s ‘Tl Ta- 
barro’ at the Metropolitan when the work 
had its dual premiere simultaneously at 
that house and the Costanzi in Rome on 
Dec. 14, 1918; and that of Tatiana in the 
first American stage performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin’ on March 24, 
1920. She also sang Berta in the revivals 
for Caruso of ‘Le Prophéte,’ and Fiora in 
Montemezzi’s ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re” She 
assumed the role of Madeleine in the 
Metropolitan’s first presentation of Gior- 
dano’s ‘Andrea Chenier,’ and the title role 
in the first hearing in the house of Cata- 
lani’s ‘Lorelei.’ 

Her first appearance with the Chicago 
opera was made as Aida at the Auditorium 
on Dec. 7, 1931, and she quickly became 
popular in lyric and dramatic roles largely 
of the Italian repertoire. Violetta in ‘La 


was the star of an operatic company which 
Mr. Leahy had brought from Mexico and 
her debut in January, 1905, created a 
furore. For over thirty vears Mr. Leahv 
was an active member of the Bohemian 


Club. He is survived bv his widow 
M. M. F 
Hermine Bosetti 
Municn, May 10—Hermine Rosetti 


coloratura soprano, for many vears a mem 
ber of the Munich opera, died at her home 
here on May 2. after a long illmess. She 
was born in Vienna in 1875, and after 
short engagements at Wiesbaden and Vien- 
na came to Munich about the turn of the 
century, remaining at the opera until her 
retirement in 1924. The following vear she 
hecame the head of the vocal denartment 
of the Hoch Conservatory in Frankfort 
but retained her residence in Munich 
G. pve. C. 


Eva Plaschke van der Osten 

Drespen, May 11.—Eva Plaschke van 
der Osten, dramatic soprano, for twenty- 
eight years a leading member of the opera 
here, died on Mav 10. at the age of fifty 
one. She retired in 1930. Her hushand 
Friedrich Plaschke, baritone, also of the 
Dresden Opera, was a member of the Ger- 
man Opera Company which toured the 
United States in 1923 She 
title role in the world 


created the 
premiere of 





Claudia Muzio 


Traviata’ was one of her most 
parts and she also achieved 
‘L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ 
Février’s ‘Monna Vanna.’ 

She had sung frequently in 


popular 
success in 
‘Lorelei’ and in 


Buenos 


\ires, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City and * 


Havana and was highly popular in San 
Francisco. Returning to the Metropolitan 
in 1933, she made her re-appearance in ‘La 
Traviata.” Her last appearance in that 
theatre was as Santuzza in ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ in 1934 
In February, 1934, she created the title 
role in the world premiere in Rome of Re- 
ice’s opera, ‘Cecilia.’ In Buenos Aires, the 
llowing spring she repeated her success 
this work and also sang the leading 
soprano role in Respighi’s ‘La Fiamma.’ 
When the Respighi work was given on the 
losing night of the opera in the Argen- 
ne metropolis, Mme. Muzio was the centre 
a series of excited demonstrations 
Mme. Muzio is remembered in America 
as a gifted artist whose voice was one of 
natural beauty and well used. She was 
actress of superior ability, her stage 
earing being enhanced by her tall stature 
nd personal charm. The soprano was 
decorated last year by Premier Mussolini 
with a gold medal for spreading Italian 
ulture throughout the world, an honor 
which she shared only with the late Elea- 
re Duse. She had also been made an 
10rary citizen of San Francisco 


+ 


Rosenkavalier’ in Dresden, 
G. ve C 


Eduardo Mascagni 
Tune 1—Eduardo Mascagni, son 
f the composer of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
died recently of disease while serving with 
the Italian army in Ethiopia. He was a 


tr 
NOME 


member of the engineers corps 
Paul Spaak 
Brussers, Tune 5—Paul Spaak. for many 


vears director of the Théatre Roya! de la 
Monnaie, died suddenly last month when 
about to enter his own house. Besides 
directing the Royal Opera, he had com 
posed several stage works. His son is 
Minister of Transport in the Belgian gov 
ernment. 


Mrs. J. George Flammer 


Bronxvirte. N. Y.. May 27.—Mrs 
Charlotte B. Flammer. widow of |. George 
Flammer. and mother of Harold Flam- 


mer, New York music publisher, died at 
the Hotel Gramatan here on May 25, in 
her eightv-first year Another son, Wil- 
liam H. Flammer, also survives her. 


Gaston Michel 
Bevertey Hrs, Car., May 28.—Gaston 
Michel. brother of Mrs. Tito Schipa, died 
in Paris on April 25, aged forty-six, it was 
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COMPOSERS CLUB IN 
ITHACA CONCERT 


Concert of Original Works by 
College Students Given — 
Choral Clubs Heard 


IrHAca, June 10.—The third annual 
concert of the Ithaca Composers Club 
was given in Willard Straight Hall on 
May 3. The program included a So- 
nata in A Minor for violin and piano 
by William Coad; two songs by Ronald 
Ingalls; three dances for piano and 
three songs by Luther M. Noss; ‘Valse 
Viennoise’ for two pianos and ‘An Au- 
tumn Idyll’ for two violins and piano 
by Carl Parrish, and Rondo for violin 
and piano by Joseph Kirshbaum. 

A concert of original compositions 
by Ithaca College students on May 27 
revealed an interesting variety of styles 
and of media from the folk song to the 
instrumental tone poem. Compositions 
for band were the most successful. 

Leon Sampaix, Belgian pianist at 
Ithaca College, showed a mastery both 
of the brilliant and of the poetic in 
his recital on May 20. The program 
began with the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
111, continued with a group by Chopin, 
Liszt, Rosenthal, and Percy Grainger, 
and concluded with Balakireff’s ‘Is- 
lamey.’ 


Bert Rogers Lyon on May 24 led 
the First Baptist Choir and the Ithaca 
College Choir in an impressive rendi- 
tion of Horatio Parker’s ‘Hora Novis- 
sima.’ Soloists were Helen Harris 
Perry, soprano; Florence Allen Wilcox, 
alto; Carlyle Bennett, tenor, and Rob- 
ert Tavis, bass. George Daland was the 
accompanist. 


The spring concert of Ithaca High 
School vocal groups took place on May 
15. Organizations participating were 
the chorus and the choral club, con- 
ducted by Laura Bryant, and the glee 
club with Alwin Poole conducting. The 
annual instrumental demonstration con- 
cert of the public schools was given on 
May 29, under Bernice H. Finch. Eight 
organizations and a total of over 400 
school children took part in the demon- 
stration. J. Murray BARBOUR 
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learned here. He was a world-war veteran 
having served as aide to General Gouraud 
of the French army. 





Erasmus Nielsen 

BroAp CHANNEL, L. I., June 5.—Eras- 
mus Nielsen, organist, brother of Alice 
Nielsen, grand and light opera soprano, 
died at his home here on June 1, in his 
fifty-fourth year. He was for thirty-two 
years organist of the Church of St. Mary, 
Star of the Sea at Far Rockaway. His 
wife, a son, a daughter and one other 
sister survive him. 


William T. Pierson 

Wasuincrton, D. C., June 1—William 
T. Pierson, composer of sacred and patri 
otic songs and former program director 
of old station WCAP where he is said to 
have given Kate Smith and other well 
known radio singers their first opportuni 
ties, died at his home here on May 31, 
after a long illness. He was fifty-six years 


old. 


Mrs. George Mattson-Paulson 
PHILADELPHIA June 1.—Gustava Matt 
son-Paulson. widow of George Mattson 
Paulson, and mother of Louis A. Mattson. 
assistant manager of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, died here on May 18, in her sev- 
enty-ninth year. 





BRILLIANT conclusion to ‘the 

winter series of General Motors 
broadcasts took the form of two concerts 
originating on the Pacific Coast, the 
first, on May 24, by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra given in Holly- 
wood Bowl, the second, on May 31, by 
the San Francisco Symphony in War 
Memorial Opera House. Erno Rapee 
conducted and Rosa RBonselle was solo- 
ist for both concerts: Mishel Piastro, 
violinist, was also.a. soloist in the San 
Franeisco concert, and. shared honors 
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Two Coast AUDITORIUMS CROWDED 





Hollywood — Bowl 
with Its Audience 
of 20,000 (Above) 
Which Heard the 
Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Undgr 
Erno Rapee with 
Rosa Ponselle as 
Soloist.’ Left, Miss 
Ponselle Receives 
a Floral Tribute 
from Alfred — P. 
Sloan, President of 
General Motors 











with Miss. Ponselle in the second halves 
of the programs, which were not broad- 
cast. 

A summer series by the General 
Motors Symphony under Mr. Rapee 
opened on June 7, with Conrad Thibault 
and Lois Bennett as soloists. This se 
ries is to be broadcast as usual from 
the New York studios, at the same time, 
10 p. m., on Sundays. 


General Motors Sunset Symphony, Erno 


sia” conducting the Los Angeles Phil- 
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WPA PLANS NEW TALENT SUMMER ‘SERIES 


New York Civie ie and the Brooklyn 
Symphony End Manhattan 
Theatre Concerts 


A series of “new talent” concerts, 
designed to introduce new conductors, 
new guest artists and new compositions 
of native origin, will be given during 
the summer by the New York Festival 
Orchestra, WPA, at Brooklyn Museum. 
The first concert on May 31, had F. 
Charles Adler as conductor, and Thomas 
Richner, pianist, as soloist. 

The New York Civic Orchestra made 
its final appearance of the season in the 
popular priced symphony series at the 
Manhattan Theatre on May 31. John 
Corigliano, violinist, was soloist and 
Eugene Plotnikoff, conductor, in a pro 
gram which included Henry Holden 


Huss’s orchestral poem, ‘Elegy.’ The 
series concluded with a Liszt memorial 
program by the, Brooklyn Symphony 
under Mr. Plotnikoff on June 7, in 
which Diefenthaeler and Dittl, two- 
piano team, were soloists. 


Composers who have appeared and 
had their music performed at recent 
Composer’s Forum-Laboratory concerts 
include Ethel Glenn Hier, Johanna M 
Beyer, Lehman Engel, Henry Holden 
Huss and Kent W. Kennan. 


Mu Phi Epsilon to Convene at Mills 
College 
June 10 The 
convention of 
national honor music 
will be held at Mills College 


OAKLAND, CAI 
twenty-fourth national 
Mu Phi Epsilon, 


sorority, 


TT 


harmonic, Soloist, Rosa Ponselle, soprano. 
Hollywood Bowl, May 24, evening: 
Broadcast Program 
Prelude to Act III, ‘Lohengrin’. 
‘Bel raggio’ from ‘Semiramide’ 
Miss Ponselle 
2nd Movement from Fifth Symphony 
Tchaikovsky 
La Traviata’ 
Verdi 
Rusticana’ 
Mascagni 


.. Wagner 
. Rossini 


‘Addio del passato,’ from 


‘Voi lo sapete’ from ‘Cavalleria 


Miss Ponselle 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
President, General Motors 
‘Fétes’ . ; , Debussy 
‘Morenita’ ... ct Buzzi- Peccia 
‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’.... Bland 
Miss Ponselle 


Contrary to Milton Cross’s rhetorical 
description of California flowers and sun- 
shine, the sum had carefully concealed him 
self the entire day of the General Motors 
broadcast, but the air was balmy and some 
20,000 persons availed themselves of the 
opportunity to hear the famous soprano and 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Erno Rapee. The Bowl had been trans- 
formed into a bit of fairyland and provided 
Miss Ponselle with an enchanting setting. 
Much of her singing was full-throated and 
free and evoked tremendous enthusiasm. 
Mr. Piastro gave a brilliant exposition of 
Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and Rondo Ca- 
priccio in the “after” program. H. D. C. 

General Motors Sunset Symphony, Erno 
Rapee conducting the San Francisco Sym- 


Address by Mr 


CT 


from June 29 to July 2. The biennial 
meeting will be entertained by the 
Pacifie province including six chapters 
and four alumnae clubs. Alice Van 
Der Sluis King is chairman, and Bertha 
Marron King, national president. 





James H. Rogers Honored 

PASADENA, CAL., June 10.—Members 
of the Pasadena Manuscript Club gave 
a program at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church on June 3 in honor. of the 
\merican composer and organist, James 
H. Rogers. The program was devoted 
entirely to compositions by Mr. Rogers. 
Group Fosters Chamber Music Playing 

‘he Ensemble Players’ Guild has 
been formed in New York, under the 
direction of Kemp Stillings, to increase 
interest in chamber music playing 
among amateurs and professionals. The 
headquarters are at 1245 Madison: Ave. 


For GENERAL Motors BROADCASTS 


phony, Soloists, Rosa Ponselle, soprano ; 
Mishel Piastro, violinist. War Memorial 
Opera House, May 31, evening: 

Broadcast Program 

Prelude to Act I, ‘Lohengrin’ 

‘Divinites du Styx’ from ‘Alceste’... 
Miss Ponselle 

Praeludium and Allegro... 

Mr. Piastro 


.. Wagner 
. Gluck 


Kreisler 


‘Ave Marie’.... 
‘Seguidilla’ from ‘Carmen’ 
iss Ponselle 
Intermission Talk by Milton Cross 
‘Jesu, Joy of Man's —— Bach 
*‘Marechiare’ Tosti 
‘Annie Laurie’ ', Traditional 
(Violin obbligato by Mr. Piastro) 
Miss Ponselle 
Waltzes from ‘Der Rosenkavalier’. 


Schubert 
: Bizet 


Strauss 

The month of May came to a gala con- 
clusion with this concert, the second and 
last of the General Motors’ programs to be 
broadcast from California. It was attended 
by 3,300 invited auditors. More than 19,- 
000 clamored for tickets, but the capacity 
of the Opera House is limited! 

Both soloists received ovations, and in 
the second half of the program (which 
was not part of the broadcast) Miss Pon- 
selle acknowledged her applause with many 
encores. Mr. Piastro, a favorite here 
since the days of his concertmastership 
with the San Francisco Symphony, stopped 
the show with his playing of the Saint- 
Saéns’s Rondo Capriccioso, but refused an 
extra number, probably because he had to 
make a specific train to get back to New 
York. M. M. F. 
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ORATORIO IN SYRACUSE 


University Chorus under Dr. Howard 
Lyman Gives Handel’s ‘Creation’ 
SYRACUSE, June 10.— The Syracuse 

University Chorus in its forty-ninth 

eoncert under Dr. Howard Lyman, con 

ductor, gave a stirring performance of 

Haydn’s “The Creation,’ on April 23 in 

Crouse College Auditorium. Guest 

soloists included Rose Dirmann, ‘so 

prano, filling a re-engagement with the 
local organization, and two artists mak 
ing their debuts in Syracuse, Edward 

Kane, tenor, and David Blair Mc 

Closky, baritone. Horaee Douglas was 

the organist. 

The chorus sang with enthusiasm 
finish and precision under the baton of 
Dr. Lyman, who is completing his 
twenty-fourth season with the chorus 
whose annual public concerts he 


founded. 





